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CHAPTER I 


Sir Petre Ogilvie was of the old school. 
While I use this term I am not quite sure that 
I know exactly what it means. At any rate 
he was a choleric old gentleman; his lan- 
guage oftentimes more forcible than polite; 
he believed in the old-fashioned state dinners, 
of many and heavy courses, and hated what 
he called French Kickshaws " with an in- 
tensity that was only equalled by his affection 
for sherry which had doubled the Cape, and 
for port that had grown cobwebby in his own 
cellar. On the Magisterial Bench he was 
the terror of all evil doers, and for my part 
I firmly beheve he would have been more 
lenient to a murderer than a poacher, had 
the pair come before him. Though he could 
not afford the expense, he would rather have 
died than have given up his hounds — or have 
reduced the number of horses in his stables 
by a single animal. It is proverbial that on 
one occasion liis meek little wife took it upon 
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herself to remonstrate with him on this score, 
putting forward as her argument that half 
of the animals were without sufficient work, 
while the other half, for that self same reason, 
were twice as expensive as they should have 
been. 

"My father had sixteen horses in his 
stables,” thundered the baronet in reply, 

" and sixteen horses I will have If there’s 
to be economy, madam, let it be when I am 
in my grave, and cannot see it While I hve 
Ogilvie Hah shah be worthy of its traditions 
When I am gone Maurice can be as cheese- 
panng as he pleases ” 

After this tirade his poor wife never again 
ventured to renew her protests, and the style 
of living at the Hah continued as it had done 
during Sir Petre’s time and that of his father 
and grandfather before him Under these 
circumstances it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that the heir to the property grew up with 
what might weh be descnbed as extravagant 
notions He was a high-spirited lad, who 
feared no one, with the exception of his father, 
and a certain gnm old maiden aunt, who paid 
an annual visit to the Hah During the time 
she was his guest, even the lord of the manor 
found that it behoved him to be upon his 
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best beha\dour. This lady, ]\Iiss Priscilla 
Ogilvie by name, was some five years Sir 
Petrels senior, and, as Maurice used after- 
wards to declare, she possessed a .tongue 
that was like a two-edged sword. She had 
disapproved of her brother’s marriage, and 
never failed to acquaint him of this fact 
several times during her stay. Even her 
sister-in-law’s presence on such occasions 
did not make the least difference. 

"Petre was always a fool,” she would 
assert, wth what was almost a snarl. ” What 
he saw in you, Maria, I cannot for the life 
of me imagine. You should have married a 
parson, while he should have married Sarah 
Haultingtower, who would have brought liim 
fifty thousand pounds, even if her nose is 
crooked and she has hands like a milkmaid.” 

” Are we not taught to believe that mar- 
riages are made in Heaven, dear Priscilla ? ” 
poor Lady Ogilvie would meekly remark, as 
soon as she could get a word in. 

” Fudge and fiddlesticks,” would be Miss 
Priscilla’s answer. ” If Providence bothered 
itself at aU with your marriage, then all I can 
say is that it might very well have been better 
employed. Now you needn’t look as if you 
were going to cry, Mana, for if you do I shall 
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leave the room I give you fair warning. 
One must hear the truth sometimes ” 

This ultimatum having been dehvered, 
Lady Ogilwe would choke down her emotion 
as best she could, and declare that she had 
endeavoured to do her best during her 
wedded life to ensure her husband’s happi- 
ness. 

Perhaps, however, it was in her dealings 
\wth her nephew that Miss Priscilla’s genius 
was particularly apparent. It was her in- 
vanable practice to have him brought to her 
presence a quarter of an hour or so after her 
arrival at the Hall. He would then be 
ordered to stand before her, not too close, and 
not too far away, to take his hands out of his 
pockets, also to hold up his head and look 
like a gentleman Later he must turn his 
head to the right in order that she might see 
his profile and reassure herself as to the fact 
that he did bear some faint resemblance to 
the portrait of a certain Ambrose Ogiivie — 
who had lost his head, that is to say mentally 
—before going out with Monmouth, only to 
lose it physically some months later on 
Tower Green for having gone. This impor- 
tant point having been settled to her satis- 
faction or otherwise, with some candid cnti- 
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II 


cisms thrown in, she would abruptly change 
the conversation and put to him some extra- 
ordinary questions concerning Bibhcal His- 
tory. Nine times out of ten Maurice's an- 
swers would be as wide of the mark as are 
the two Poles from each other, and then 
the criticisms would recommence. Mental 
arithmetic would follow, and upon his f ailin g 
to inform her as. to what would be the result 
of his dealings if he were given one pound 
seven shilhngs and sixpence halfpenny where- 
with to purchase three 5^ards of sarsanet 
ribbon at one price, three yards of calico at 
another, \vith sundry other httle commodities 
thro'wn in, she would declare that she had 
alwa5^s-kno^vn him to be a fool, and would 
dismiss the miserable little urchin from the 
room, his ears tinghng and his eyes over- 
flowing. Sometimes on tliese occasions. Sir 
Petre would unbend, probably because he 
had been catching it himself, and as a result 
could feel a certain amount of S 5 niipathy for 
his luckless offspring. 

Heart up, my boy,” he said on one occa- 
sion ; ” you must try to please your aunt. 
Remember she has twenty thousand pounds 
of her own, and it may go into your pocket. 
Please God,” he added, though I fear he was 
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not very sincere in his good wish, " she 11 
live to be a hundred, but if she don’t you’ll 
find the sum come in more than handy when 
I’m gone ” 

As a matter of fact, to go rather far ahead, 
she died sooner than was expected, and, 
possibly on account of Maunce’s mability 
to satisfy her as to his commercial ability 
in the matter of spending money, all that fell 
to his share was the sum of five hundred 
pounds He, being a typical Ogilvie, m- 
vested two hundred pounds of the amount 
in a hunter of superlative excellence, a hun- 
dred he lent to a friend, while the balance 
helped to see him through a London season. 
But I am travelling too fast, and must now 
hark back to my story 
It was not until it was discovered that 
Maunce \sas getting out of the hands of his 
tutor (an amiable young man, who feared 

his employer as he did the d ) that his 

mother realized that he needed firmer hand- 
ling He was accordingly packed off to 
Eton, from which venerable seat of learning 
he emerged after a career that could not be 
said to have been either bnlhant or obscure, 
but which hovered midway between In the 
plajung fields he had made his mark, and a 
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very good mark it was. The report from the 
scholastic side, however, was scarcely so 
favourable. But as he himself philosophically 
obsei^’ed to his housemaster, when the latter 
bade him good-bye, “ I don’t suppose I shall 
have to work for my living, so as I can read 
and write, and know what people mean when 
they talk about the Pons Asmorum, I expect 
I shall manage to rub along.” 

It should also be recorded that he was 
extremely popular with everyone, from the 
Dean down to the boy who cleaned his boots, 
and this in itself says a good deal for the 
youtli’s character. 

From Eton he, in due course, went on to 
Oxford, leaving that University as he had 
done Eton, without overtaxing his bram, a 
general favounte, and with as fine a collection 
of debts as the most exacting parent could 
desire to have the pa5dng of. The Squire’s 
language when this was brought to his loiow- 
ledge was worthy of Ins best endeavours. 
Had Miss Priscilla been present it is my 
belief she would have fallen upon the floor 
and have expired upon the spot. Fortunately, 
however, she was not Sir Petre stormed 
and raved, vowed that he would not pay a 
halfpenny of the amount, dehberately accused 
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his son of attempting to rum him, threatened 
to dismhent him, and endeavoured to show 
in every possible way that, although he was 
what is called getting on m hfe, he still pos- 
sessed more than his fair share of vitahty 
Next day he recovered, and, when his wife 
condoled with him, he bade her mmd her own 
business, and declared that, after all, he was 
just such another young dog in his day, thus 
mfemng that he envied his son the power 
of spendmg money rather than otherwise. A 
month later, several wnts having made their 
appearance, the debts were paid, and then 
it was, I can only suppose in a feehng of 
gratitude, that Maunce comimtted the most 
foolish action of his hfe The assurance of 
the family lawyer told him that the estate 
was involved, and, as thmgs were at present 
going, beyond all hope of redemption The 
only way to set it upon its feet again, it 
would appear, was to cut the entail This, of 
course, could only be done with Maurice’s 
consent 

“ Cut it, or do whatever you like with it,” 
smd that affable youth, who was anxious to 
be off to toivn, and who was not in the habit 
of looking into the future. “ If you say it’s 
all right, I am ijuite content to take your word 
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for it. Do what you can for the poor old 
goveniorj and I’U sign anytliing you may 
want me to.” 

The horrified lawyer hastened to put the 
case before him in its most serious aspect. 
Maurice, however, saw no reason to alter his 
decision. 

” I*m not much of a hand at business,” he 
answered. “ If it were a horse or a dog I 
might be of some use — ^but aU this dry-as- 
dust red-tape business is beyond me. It 
seems, however, as if the case is clear. The 
estate is in a .hopeless condition ; money 
must be found at any cost. There appears 
to be nothing, from what I understand you 
to say, to raise it on, but the entail. You say 
that can’t be cut without my consent. I 
give that consent, so what more do you want ? 
The only tiling left now is to raise the money, 
isn’t it ? ” 

” I should like to see you take the matter a 
little more seriously, Mr. Maurice,” rephed 
the worthy old man, shaking liis head. 

” You must remember that it is a very vital 
matter to you at the present, and likely to 
be_ still more so in the future. With all due 
respect to your father, I must remind you 
that as this estate has been in the past, and 
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is at present, maintained, it runs through 
a good deel of money Sir Petre is scarcdy 
likely at his time of life to consent to any 
change, and for this reason the amount we 
are about to raise may go the same road as 
so much of it has gone before In that case I 
presume you understand what your position 
will be ? ” 

“I suppose I shall lose the estate? Is 
that so ? " 

“ I am afraid it is,” answered the lawyer. 

“ It would be a thousand pities.” 

” Is there no alternative ? ” Maunce en- 
quired, with what was for the first time a 
serious face. 

“None, unless your father would consent 
to let it, and go elsewhere in order to econo- 
mize That is the only remedy I can see ” 

“ He would never do that,” Maunce replied. 
“ And I should not like to be the man who 
asked him to do it. He’d never consent to 
let any one else hve here. Besides, I’m not 
sure that I should care about it myself. We’ve 
not gone in for that sort of thing, you Imow.” 

The old lawyer heaved a heavy sigh. He 
and his ancestors had acted as family lawyers 
for generations, and it cut him to the quick 
to see the rmn that was impending, and to 
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Icnow that nothing could be done to avert it. 
He was only too well aware that whatever 
sum might be raised, when the entail should 
be cut, would only be utilized to keep up 
the present extravagant mode of hving. 
Sixteen idle horses would eat their handsome 
heads oH in the stables, six lusty, overfed 
grooms would loaf about the stable yard; 
four footmen, under the command of an 
apopletic butler, and a bishop-hke groom of 
the chambers, would decorate the Hall, and 
in the intervals make love to a battahon of 
housemaids ; while the old oaks, that had 
seen the most luckless of all Stuarts m his 
pnde, would be called upon to pay the 
penalty. It seemed a thousand pities — ^but 
there, such things go on around us every day, 
and yet the callous world wags on much as 
it did before. 

Having given the lawyer a free hand, 
IVIaurice thought no more about the matter, 
save when he was called upon to sign the 
vanous documents that were put before him. 
The old baronet's face bnghtened as matters 
seemed to improve, and for the next three 
years life at Ogilvie Hall went on very much 
as it had done before. Maurice was then a 
tall, good-looking young man, of five-and- 

B 
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twenty, with, the typical Ogilvie face, blue 
eyes, a small fair moustache, and hair that, 
do what he would, would insist upon having 
a wave m it. For miles around the Hall he 
was a recognized authority on all matters 
connected with sport, was an undeniably 
fine shot, as good a nder as his father had 
been before hmi, and, as every one admitted, 
one of the most popular young men m the 
country side. So far, he was able, with truth, 
to declare himself heart whole, but how long 
he was hkely to remam so, was impossible 
to say. Mothers by the score had endea- 
voured to entrap him, but without success. 
He was happy enough as he was, and he had 
the best of reasons for knowing that if he 
married at aU it must be to a girl with money 
So far he had not met one who came up to his 
standard He was a very difficult young 
gentleman to please, and, as I have said, up 
to the present the fair sex had found no place 
m the scheme of his life as he had worked it 
out. ^ That was to come later when it would 
be with a violence that would shake him to 
the very centre of his being. But more of 
that hereafter 

^^^latever else he may be able to remember, 
^launce is httle likely to forget his twenty- 
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sixth birthday. For the week previous 'to 
it he had been in London, doing the theatres, 
a;nd selecting a new hunter that was to be 
as wonderful a specimen of his kind as could 
be found in the Metropolis. -Knowmg, how- 
ever, that his mother would be disappointed, 
if he did not spend his birthday at home, he 
returned to the Hall on the day preceding 
that important event. 

As his dogcart sped swiftly up the drive, 

' he looked at the old house, and, though as a 
rule he was not given to the display of much 
emotion, he felt a sudden thrill of pride and 
affection as he regarded it. As the lawyer 
had said some years before, it would be a 
thousand pities if such a noble place, boasting 
such histone traditions, should pass out of 
the family into the hands of others,’ whose 
only association with it would be that of 
purchase. 

In the porch stood his mother waiting 
to greet him, a grey-haired, sweet-faced 
woman, who,' when he stood beside her, 
threw her arms round his neck, and kissed 
him, with tears of pride in her eyes. A 
moment later his father appeared, and gave 
him a hearty welcome home. 

The Squire had been hunting all day and 
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declared himself tired. Throughout dinner 
he was unusually silent, and afterwards went 
early to bed to prepare for the festivities of 
the morrow, 

“ I don’t know what ails your father, 
Maunce,” said Lady Ogilvie to her son, as 
they sat together before the fire in a’ room 
that was known as the Blue Drawing Room. 
“ He does not seem at all well, and though 
he declares that he is only tired, I cannot 
help feelmg that he is not at all his usual self. 
If he does not seem better to-morrow morn- 


ing, I shall send for Doctor Wilson, and ask 
him to persuade him to abstam from hunting.” 

” And the Governor will refuse to see him,” 
Maunce replied “ Of that you may be 


sure 


Lady Ogilvie heaved a heavy sigh. She was 
aware of her husband’s obstinacy, also his 
distaste for medicmes, and of his proud boast 
that he had only been in the doctor’s hands 
thrice in his hfe : once at his birth, once for 
a juvenile complaint, and again after an 
accident received in the hunting field, and 
have lolled most men 
he medical assistance mentioned was not 
needed, however, for next morning the old 
baronet was quite his usual self- He declared 
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that he had never felt better in liis life, and 
that he would break the neck of the dear old 
doctor, if he dared to present himself in the 
Hall, save in the capacity of a hunting guest. 
When the worthy medico, mounted on his 
famous grey, did put in an appearance (the 
meet was at the Hall in honour of the heir’s 
birthday) he was informed of the threat, and 
laughmgly replied to the effect that, when 
the baronet did fall mto his hands, it would 
be a bad day for him. Alas ! how httle did 
he guess the awful truth contained in this 
speech. 

Of all the meets of the Ogilvie hounds, that 
which took place each year at the Hall on 
Maurice’s birthday was certainly the most 
popular. The coverts never failed to provide 
sport, while the welcome was as warm as the 
heart of man could desire. 

Punctual to the moment the master and 
hounds made their appearance, Maurice 
riding beside his father. A move was then 
made to what was loiown as the Gallows 
Copse — a famous draw — ^though why it should 
have received such a gruesome title no one 
had ever been in a position to say. On 
reaching it the Squire and hounds disappeared, 
while the field prepared themselves for the 
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break away, that they felt would not be long 
delayed. As it was soon proved, they were 
not destined to be disappointed, for in less 
than five minutes the second whip was to be 
observed holdmg his whip in the air, thus . 
signifying that Charley had taken his de- 
parture from his retreat. A few seconds 
later the hounds broke cover, the master, 
ridmg with all the dash of a young man, close 
at their heels. Across the park they sped, 
and into the open country beyond, by way^of 
the Home Farm. Master Reynard knew his 
ground as well as those behind him, and as 
the second whip observed to Maurice, “ he's 
making for Lower Ashby, sir, for a million 
pound ! " Now Lower Ashby is fifteen good 
miles, as the crow flies from the Hall, if it is 
one, and as stiff a bit of country as is to be 
found in the radius of the Ogilvie Hunt. 

In due course they left Little Popston be- 
hind them, and having crossed Saxley Brook, 
where many came to grief, skirted Eversdon 
village (here their quarry was put somewhat 
off his hne by a sheepdog, who appeared 
anxious to 30m in the chase),, and then turned 
to the left up the vale, where the jumping is 
sufficiently good to satisfy the most insatiable 
and reckless of Nimrods. 
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About this time Maurice began to experi- 
ence an uneasy feeling that his horse was not 
going as strong as he should be ; more than 
once he had showm palpable signs of failing 
strength. The pace so far had been tre- 
mendous, and there did not seem to be any 
sign of a check. They were crossing a twenty 
acre field at the time, and before them was a 
hedge and fence combined that, as Maurice 
knew from experience, would take a deal of 
negotiating. To attempt it on a worn out 
horse was to court disaster, nevertheless he 
hardened his heart and rode at it. The 
result was what might have been expected. 
Poor old Benbow, conscious of his reputation, 
and game to the last, rose at it but not high 
enough, took it full and fair on his chest, 
turned a somersault, and finally landed in the 
ditch on tlie further side, with Maurice half 
under him. 

Well, this is a pretty business,'"' observed 
that young gentleman, as he staggered to liis 
feet. “Benbow's done for, and goodness 
only knows where my second horse is. 'Miles 
, away, probably.” 

After a short rest the animal managed, 
with some assistance from his master, to 
stagger to his feet It was only then that 
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Maunce made the far from pleasant discovery 
that he was dead lame. The hunt by tbig 
time was out of sight, and not another soul 
wus to be seen in the length and breadth of 
the landscape. 

Well, I suppose there is nothing for it but 
to lead the old rascal home,” said Maurice 
sconsolately, when he had convinced him- 
self of the extent of the damage. “ It’s no 
end of a nmsance, however.” 

A ten mile walk, leading a lame horse, 
ana mth the knowledge ever mth you that 

^®st run of the season, 

^ rom being the most pleasant form of 

however, it has to be per- 
formed, as m Maurice’s case, in hunting boots, 
^"^c^eased a hundredfold. How- 
what gamed by crying over 

hfa T steeled 

fte fidd in which he had met his disaster, 
L he ^ bridle-path towards a gate 

bnng him to the Lh 
e^r^“ be paused to 

The poor 

^ ““I*! 

1 shall never get him home at this pace,” 
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sighed Maurice. “He could not manage 
much more than a mile an hour. Heigho ! 
There’s nothing for it, I suppose, but to en- 
deavour to reach the Rose and Crown at 
Little Pettridge, and to leave him there until 
he can be sent for later.” 

With this intention he trudged slowly on 
until he arrived at the httle roadside inn. 
He led his horse to the stables behind the 
house, and bade the old ostler, who had been a 
well known whip in his day, give proper atten- 
tion to the animal’s wants. After that he 
made his way into the inn itself, and called for 
refresliment, of wliich, by this time, he stood 
much in need. 

He had scarcely raised the mug to liis lips 
ere the sound of a horse galloping at a great 
speed greeted his ears. Accompanied by the 
landlord he hastened to the door to discover 
that the horseman was the vicar of the 
parish which adjoined the Hall — a fox hunt- 
ing parson of tlie old school, who, while doing* 
his duty by his parishioners, seldom missed a 
hunting day. On this particular occasion 
there was an expression upon his face that 
Maurice had never seen tliere before. It was 
as white as the paper upon which I am now 
writing. On seeing Maurice, he brought his 
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foam flecked horse to a standstill, and made 
as if he were about to speak. For the mo- 
ment, however, no words passed his lips. 
His tongue appeared to refuse to perform 
its duty. At last, however, he found his 
voice. 

I have been looking for you everywhere,” 
he stammered, and then stopped again, 
as if he were not quite certain how he should 
continue. 

" I am sorry you should have had so much 
trouble,” Maurice rephed; “but since you 
lm& found me, may I ask the reason of your 
search ? ” 

“Then you have not heard the terrible 
news ? ” the other rephed. “ But there, I 
can see you have not. My poor lad, how am 
1 to tell you ? You must nerve yourself for 
a terrible shock.” 

The smile that had hitherto illumined 
Maunce’s face faded suddenly away. 

“ You have bad news for me ? ” he cried 
“ I can see that. For Heaven’s sake teU me 
what it is* Has an accident happened to 
my father ? ” 

“ I am deeply grieved to be cdmpelled to 
say that a terrible accident has indeed be- 
fallen bun His horse put his foot in a hole 
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and came down with him, tIiro\ving him 
heavily.” 

" And the result ? ” Maurice inquired, his 
face now as wliite as that of the man before 
him. ” Speak, sir, for pity's sake, and let me 
know the worst. Is he seriously injured ? ” 
" He is more than that I He is dead I My 
poor lad, I Imow this is a terrible blow to you, 
and this is not a time for me to say anything 
to comfort you. What we have to think of 
is, what win be the best way to break the sad 
intelligence to your mother I ” 

** Poor mother ! It will Idll her,” muttered 
Maurice, speaking more to himself than to 
the man before him. ” It must be my work 
to go on and tell her. In the meantime he 
must be brought home. God help us, this is 
the saddest day of my life.” 

” Believe me, Maurice,” replied the old 
vicar, ” I am more than sorry for you, and 
deeply grieved. I have kno^vn your father for 
so many years. Now you must go on and 
teU your mother what has happened. The 
news will come best from you. The rest of 
the arrangements you can leave in my hands, 
with the assurance that ever5rthing possible 
shall be done to spare you and yours ad- 
ditional pain.” 
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He held out his hand to Maurice, who took 
it and thanked him for his kindness The 
worthy old parson was too much affected 
to say anythmg further, but turning his horse, 
he set off at a smart trot in the direction 
whence he had come Maurice, scarcely 
conscious of his actions, watched him nde 
off, and then returned mto the mn, m order 
to arrange for a conveyarfce to carry him to 
his home 

It was mdeed with a heavy heart that he 
drove up to the house which had that mormng 
been the scene of such hfe and gaiety, and 
which was now to be plunged mto the depths 
of the greatest sorrow. As he alighted at the 
front door his mother approached from a 
diherent direction. She seemed confused as 
wen as alarmed at seemg him return on wheels, 
and, with all a mother's sohatude, hastened 
towards him, as if with the intention of ascer- 
taining the extent of any mjunes he might 
have received 

“ No, I’m not m the least hurt,” he replied 
in answer to her inquines “ It is true old 
Benbow put me down, and lamed himself 
As he was too bad to travel I left him at the 
Rose and Crown, and got Burston to drive me 
home in his gig. Come into the house. 
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mother, I h^X^e something serious to say to 
you.” 

Side by side mother and son entered the 
stately hail. Instinctively Lady Ogilvie re- 
alized that there was something ternbly 
VTong. ^lore than once she looked up into 
her son's face, as if in the hopes of being able 
to read his secret there, but beyond its pallor 
and the firm setting of the lips, it told her 
nothing. At last they reached her outi 
boudoir — ^the room in which the two had ex- 
changed so manj^ confidences, and which was 
destined now to hear a tale that was to crush 
the life out of the tender woman, who, despite 
his many idiosyncracies, had loved her hus- 
band vith an afiection that time had only 
served to strengthen. As to what transpired 
at that inter\uew I can say nothing. It is a 
subject too sacred for my pen. XXTien it was aU 
told they waited, hand in hand, for the arri\^ 
of the dead. And, as Llaurice reflected, this 
was the end of his birthday — ^the last — 
though he did not know it then, that he was 
to spend in his old home. 

Five day’s later Sir Petre was laid to rest 
with his ancestors, and on the morning follow- 
ing, with the winter sun streaming in through 
the study window, his heir learnt his fate. 
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From what the lawyer told him he was able 
to see that there was nothing for it — ^but that 
the old house should be sacrificed. Despite 
the cutting of the entail, by which the last 
large sum had been obtamed, Sir Petre had 
further managed to mvolve himself in what 
could only be truly described as a new and 
marvellous set of difiiculties The most out- 
rageous and transparently dishonest company 
promoters had succeeded in inveigling him 
into their clutches, to an extent that nearly 
drove the little laivyer to the verge of 
despair, 

“ If only Sir Petre had told me,” he wailed, 

“ I might have been able to save him. As 
it IS we are well nigh helpless To think that 
by such miserable folly the place that I have 
loved and served so long, should be brought 
under the hammer. And that these sharks, 
for sharks they can only be called” (here he 
brought his fist down savagely upon a pile of 
deeds lying upon the table) “ should have 
bled him in this fashion Sir Maunce, I fear 
that this \wll prove a bad business for her 
ladyship and yourself ” 

Never mind me,” replied the young man. 
" So long as you can settle it all nght for the 
mother, I’ve no doubt I shall be able to shift 
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for myself. The question is, can you do 
that ? ” v 

" I fancy you can make your mind easy on 
that score/’ answered the other. “ But it will 
be necessary for us to use all our ingenuity 
“ to make the residue sufficient for the pur- 
pose.” 

As it turned out. Fortune favoured them 
more than they had expected she would do. 
Immediately it became known that the pro- 
perty was on the market, a wealthy American 
stepped forward, and made an offer for it as it 
stood. This offer, after careful consideration, 
was accepted 'with certain reservations, and 
in due course, on a cold and cheerless day in 
March, Lady Ogil'vie and her son passed out 
through the park gates, never to re-enter 
them again. The glories of Ogil-vie Hall were 
to be exchanged for the advantages of a some- 
.what sombre house in the neighbourhood of 
Cadogan Square. But alas, it was not to be 
for long. Though for her son’s sake Lady 
Ogilvie had tried her best to appear cheerful, 
she was not able to do so. Her love for the 
dead man had been more deeply rooted than 
she supposed, and her grief was in secret, 
eating out her life. Owng to being con- 
stantly with her Maurice did not notice this. 
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but those who did not see her so often, ob- 
served that she was growing thinner and 
weaker day by day At last she could bear up 
no longer ; the medical man was called m, a 
visit to the South of France was ordered, and 
Maurice earned her off to sunny Nice with 
all despatch But the change was of no 
avail ; the poor lady had no desire left for hfe. 
Little by httle she drooped and faded away, 
until she became a mere shadow of her former 
self. Maunce, realizing that he was about 
to lose her, tended her devotedly, giving up 
ah his time to her, and grudging no labour 
that could in the least degree promote her 
comfort or her happiness Then the end 
came, and the gentle soul, whose hfe had 
surely been without blame, if ever that could 
be said of any human being, went back to 
the God who gave it, just as the Angelus was 
reminding the world of the departure of 
another day 

After his mother’s funeral, which took 
place at the toNvn in which she had died, 
]\Iaunce, who felt his loss keenly, went on 
into Italy, and finally took ship for India, 
not returning to England for upwards of a 
year. 

When he did he settled. himself down to 
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London life. Upon his mother’s death he 
had come into what remained of the Ogilvie 
estate, and being an extremely optimistic 
young man, who liked to enjoy himself to 
the top of his bent, without counting the 
consequences, arrived at the conclusion that 
fifteen thousand pounds would last for ever. 
As a matter of fact it held out for less than 
two years. Tradesmen appropriated a small 
portion of it — ^not nearly so much as they 
would have liked — ^polo ponies gobbled up 
another large slice, while half a hundred other 
rapacious folk, who, like the daughters of the 
horse-leech, cried continually, " give — ^give — 
give,” made themselves responsible for the 
remainder. 

At last the situation became serious, and 
the young man found himself in as pretty 
a fix as any one could desire to be in. It was 
as plain as the nose on his face that the money 
must be found to carry on affairs, and at once, 
but how and where was this wonder to be 
accomplished. He had no desire to give up 
his vastly pleasant life in London, but ivithout 
a banking account — ^and moreover a sub- 
stantial one — ^how was tliat catastrophe to 
be averted. One evening he took to himself 
a happy-go-lucky 3^oung Guardsman, and. 
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over a long whisky and soda and a still longer 
cigar, appealed to him for advice 
“Do as I did, dear boy,” rephed that 
affable youth , “ hunt up an heiress and mariy 
her out of hand There’s nothing like it, 
beheve me ” 

Maunce made a wry face. 

“ Is there no other way ^ ” 

“ Devil a one, so far as I can see. Some 
fellows sponge on their friends — ^you couldn’t 
do that. Others rub along on wine com- 
missions — that wouldn’t suit you either. 
There’s the stage, but, forgive my candour, 
you can’t act. No, dear boy, an heiress is 
what you want, and what you must have. 
Bless your heart, you must fall in love with 
her after you’re married, as I did Take my 
word, it’s pleasant to know that quarter days 
have no terrors, and that your name no longer 
figures in the ledgers of Messrs. Samuel 
Aarons and Son, or Mr. Abraham Levy. 
Here’s to the heiress, Maurice I ” 

He drank the toast with great satisfaction 
to himself, and then went ofi to pick up his 
wife at a Foreign Office reception. 

A month later, the engagement of Sir 
Maurice Ogil\ue, baronet, to Miss Mabel 
Gardiner, daughter of Wilham Gardiner, of 
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blacking fame, was announced. She was a 
very pretty girl, and Maurice felt that it was 
' highly probable that he should end, as his 
friend had done, by falling in love with his 
wife. 



CHAPTER 11 

Most people thought that the Ogilvie-Gar- 

diner engagement was a desurable one m every 

way Marnice Ogilvie was a baronet, the last 

of a long race ; young, good-looking, and as, 

the saying goes, without a penny wherewith 

to bless himself. On the other hand, his 

fiancee, Miss Mabel Gardiner, was the only 

daughter of Milhonaire Gardiner, who had 

made his fortune by means of a patent 

blacking, that, some people said, was as 

worthless as it was inexpensive. The girl was 

]ust twenty, pretty m an unpretentious way, 

and by no means as socially ambitious as were 

her father and mother. As soon as the 

engagement was annoimced old Gardiner 

informed the Press that it was his intention 

to present the happy pair with a hundred 

thousand pounds on their wedding day. 

Whereupon Society, who very naturally hoped 

in an indirect way to participate in the good 

thmgs that would follow the distribution of 

86 
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such a sum, said : “ How delightful, and how 
very good of Mr. Gardiner. The girl herself, 
however, was not the least in love with her 
future husband. Though he did not know it, 
and would not have troubled himself very- 
much about it even if he had, she was break- 
ing her heart for love of a somewhat austere 
cousin in the North of England. Maunce 
Ogil-vie had no particular desire to many, yet 
he knew he must do something to remedy his 
fortunes. He was heavily in debt, and it 
seemed to him that if he had to get money the 
easiest way of obtainmg it would be by marry- 
ing an heiress. 

" I suppose when we’re married we shall 
manage to shake down somehow,” he said 
to himself, on one of the few occasions that 
he gave -the matter serious consideration. 
” To my mind. Matrimony is like putting a 
pair of strange horses together in double 
harness. At first they run a bit wild — one 
hugs the pole, and the other gets as far away 
from it as possible. They don’t understand 
each other’s paces, and when you set them 
going there is every prospect of a smash. Then, 
little by httle, they fall mto each other’s ways, 
forget past differences, and go ahead as if 
they’d been running together all their lives ” 
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It was not an intellectual way of looking 
at the matter, yet it showed some knowledge 
of the world 

Affairs having been satisfactorily arranged, 
Maunce purchased a handsome diamond nng, 
and, having discovered a fitting occasion, 
placed it on the third finger of Miss Gardiner’s 
left hand So far as he was able to see, that 
was all the present required of him. Love- 
making he did not beheve in ! At least, not 
in that particular quarter. 

On the second day after his engagement 
was made pubhc property, when he returned 
to his chambers after luncheon, he discovered 
a note upon the haH table. 

“Ah,” he said, as he picked it up, “I 
thought as much. Now, if I’m not mist^en, 
the fat will be in the fire I wonder how she 
will take the news ? In all probability she’ll 
turn nasty, and there will be a breach of 
promise case I wonder what old Gardmer 
would say to that ? ” 

Opening the envelope he withdrew the 
contents and perused them 

“My dear Maurice,” the letter ran, “I 
saw some nonsense in the paper this morning 
about your being engaged to a Miss Gardiner ! 
\^^lat rot these newspapers do get hold of I 
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be sa5dng that I*m going to be married 
to a Duke, or something of that sort, next. 
How would you like that, my boy ? Though 
I didn't believe it, I don't mind sa5H[ng that 
that paragraph has given me a bit of a turn. 
Send me a line to say there's notliing in it, 
tliere's a good boy. When are you coming 
to see me ? I haven't set eyes on you for 
daj^. — ^Ever 5^our loving Connie." 

Miss Constance Amelia Burt, better loiown 
to the music-hall world as Connie Plantagenet, 
the famous serio, had had the good luck, or 
misfortune, as you may consider it, to attract 
the young man's attention some few months 
after his return to England. It was one of Ins 
chief regrets in life that, on one occasion, 
he had been decoyed into writing her a cer- 
tain letter, the contents of which he could 
not for the life of him remember, and which 
she had ever since obstinately refused to 
divulge. 

" If there’s going to be a smash," he ob- 
sen^cd, " it will be that letter that will bring 
it about. Confound it, I wish I could re- 
member what I said in it.” 

After which he expressed a desire that the 
whole matter might soon be settled and done 
with. He knew very well that if ever it came 
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into Court, it would cause a stir such as 
London had not known fpr many a long 
year 

That afternoon, between four and five, he 
mounted his hack and rode leisurely down to 
the Park. You must understand that he 
was a handsome fellow, and also a general 
favourite. Many a pretty face looked up at 
him in mute approval as he walked his horse 
qmetly down the Row, and more than once 
he was obhged to pull has animal up to receive 
tlie congratulations of his friends upon his 
two days’ old engagement. 

“So you’re hooked at last, Maurice, my 
hoy,” said the young Lord Laithbndge, who 
had ]ust been declared Bankrupt, and who 
had won the reputation of bemg one of the 
most desperate gamblers in London “ And 
to some purpose, too ! ’Gad I I wish some- 
body would hunt up an heiress for me. I’ve 
half a mmd to go across to the States this 
autumn to have a look round. The worst 
of it IS, I am only a miserable Viscount. 
Now, if I were a Duke, I might be worth half 
a milhon However, even a hundred thou- 
sand would come m handy 3ust now.” 

Maurice made some jestmg answer, and 
then proceeded on his way once more. Near 
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the Powder Magazine he came upon Miss 
Gardiner, mounted on a handsome bay and 
escorted by a younger brother. 

Good afternoon,” she said, a little timidly, 
as he rode up and bowed to her. Are you 
aware that j^ou are a quarter of an hour late ? ” 

"I am exceedingly soriy,” he answered. 
“ I must apologize most humbly. I had no 
idea of it. So many people have stopped me 
in tlie Row to congratulate me upon our 
engagement, that I began to tliink I should 
never get here at all.” 

She did not answer. Her face was a little 
pale, <ind she looked down at the handle of 
her hunting crop as if she were anxious not to 
meet his eye. She was thinldng of a certain 
despairing letter she had that day received, 
and which was now Ijdng concealed near her 
heart, and of the authors of it, who was a 
hard-working and struggling soliator in a 
North country town. 

” Oh, why,” she asked herself, “ had she 
not the courage to take her fate in her hands 
and tell Maurice everything ? He was a 
gentleman, and surely he would release her 
when he knew that she did not care for him, 
and that her heart was given to another? 
The shame of this loveless union was \vith 
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her day and night. She was qmte aware 
that he was only marrying her for the hun- 
dred thousand pounds her father was prepared 
to pay down on the wedding day. 

“ You are very qmet this afternoon,” said 
Maurice, as they turned the comer. “ I hope 
you are not unhappy ? What do you say to 
a canter ? ” 

She willmgly acquiesced, "^d away they 
went The spectators at the rails admired 
Maurice’s easy seat, and the manner in which 
he managed his horse Many of those who 
knew him doubtless envied him his good 
fortune. 

“They appear to be as happy a young 
couple as one would wish to find,” said 
General Wmterhale, an ancient wamor, who 
pnded himself upon his knowledge of human 
nature, and who was wont to declare that 
he could see further through a bnck wall 
than his neighbours “ Now I wonder if 
Master Maurice has given her a history of 
the last ten years of his life ? I should say 
noti To my mind, it’s better' to postpone 
such explanations until after marriage — ^par- 
ticularly when there’s a hundred thousand 
pounds trembhng in the balance ” 

The cynical old roui shook his head know- 
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ingly, and went forward to greet the Dowager 
Lady Porchester^ who knew as much of life 
as he did, and, very possibly, a good deal 
more. They seated themselves in a shady 
spot, and for upwards of half an hour amused 
each other by picking their friends to pieces, 
and in sowing the seeds of discord as thickly 
as two evilly-disposed people could do it. 

In the meantime the young couple had 
continued their ride in the direction of the 
Comer. Young Gardiner, who had probably 
been previously instructed by his mother, 
made a point of riding at a discreet distance 
behind the otliers. He had boasted that 
morning to certain juvenile friends that 
Sir Maurice Ogilvie was going to marry his 
sister, who would then be Lady Ogilvie, 
for which reason for the future he should be 

I 

very careful with 'whom he associated. 

That evening Maurice dined at Gardiner^s 
house in Queen’s Gate. He was to be intro- 
duced to the family, or, in other words, to be 
paraded before the envious gaze of a certain 
cousin and his wife, the proprietor and pro- 
prietress of a large hosiery business in the 
Midlands, an elderly sister of Mrs. Gardiner’s, 
who hmled from a m37sterious region, which 
she 'described as ’OUoway ; another married 
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sister whose husband had retired from busi- 
ness, as she found occasion to tell Maurice, 

“ on a competence,” and a worthy old gentle- 
man with a very red face and white hair, 
who drank everything that was poured out 
for him, and addressed the ladies, one and 
all, as “my dear ” before the sweets appeared. 

Ogilvie did his best to make himself agree- 
able, and m a measure succeeded. Before 
his arrival the assembled company, you may 
be sure, had been informed that he was a 
descendant of one of the oldest families in 
England, “ and not only that, but on intimate 
terms mth Royalty, my dear.” At dessert 
Mr Gardiner rose, and, having drawn down 
his waistcoat, pulled up his collar and mopped 
his forehead with his dinner napkin, proposed 
the health of the happy couple m a speech 
that was, to say the least of it, liberal in praise 
of the bridegroom elect. 

“ Good Heavens > ” said Ogilvie to himself, 
as he suddenly realized what lay before him. 
“Surely tlicy don’t expect me to make a 
speech ? ” 

It was evident that the assembled company 
did^expect it, particularly the old gentleman 
with the red face, who, not having caught 
the ^st of his host’s remarks, assured Ogilvie 
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that if he would only stand for his Division, 
he would give him the promise of his vote 
whatever the Neighbourhood might have to 
say to it. Ten minutes later, and considerably 
to his disgust, Maurice found himself on his 
feet, thanking his future father-in-law for 
the kind expressions he had used towards 
him, and for the most generous way 'in which 
he had been received that evemng by the 
Gardiner family. While he was speaking 
his betrothed kept her eyes riveted on the 
pattern of her plate. They were filled with 
tears, for her thoughts were with the other 
man, at that moment eating his heart out 
for love of her. What a hard world hers 
seemed to be that evening, and how un- 
just ! 

When she went to bed she did as she had 
done on the two previous nights, that is to 
say, she cried herself to sleep. How totally 
unhke are various people’s natures. Her 
father’s one desire was that she should make a 
brilliant match. He did not care what amount 
he spent on bringing this result about. 
She, however, had no ambition to shine in 
Society, no desure to reach that dazzling 
pinnacle which means invitations to a Govern- 
ment Minister’s reception, or to a Country 
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House, where one may be the fellow-guest of 
Royalty She would far rather have retired 
to a quiet town m the North, where the 
highest form of gaiety is a subscription dance, 
and the greatest honour an invitation to a 
Bishop’s, or a Rural Dean’s Garden Party. 
In her heart of hearts she laiew, as well as 
any one could have told her, that Ogilvie, 
although he was too well bred to say so, 
thought her father and mother vulgar people, 
and that, had it not been for the money she 
was to "brmg him, he would not have looked 
twice at herself She had heard her people 
discuss him times out of number, and knew 
the gusto with which they looked forward 
to the prommence her alhance with him 
would give them m the Social World. 

"Why are papa and mamma so anxious 
to know these people ^ ” she asked herself, 
and then contmued . " When we were in 
the old home every one respected papa be- 
cause he was a clever and an honest man, 
who had fought his way up from poverty to 
wealth Now he is in a false position, and 
people laugh at him for the airs he gives him- 
self" 

After the dinner at Queen’s Gate, just de- 
scribed, a week went by and the engagement, ' 
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from being a nine daj's* wonder, was now well- 
nigh forgotten. Upon Mamice Ogihae the 
chains of love sal lightly. He made a point 
of calling at iiis fianc^e^s once a day, as in 
dut}^ bound, met her in the Park in the after- 
noon, and twice in one week was her com- 
panion at the theatre. What more could be 
expected of him ? He had imdted old ]\Ir. 
Gardiner to dine with him at his club on one 
occasion, and the latter had talked about the 
men he had met there for several days after- 
wards. In the near future he hoped to be 
able to induce his son-in-law to get him elected 
a member of that same club. 

Then, by Jove 1 ” he said to his wife in 
the sanctity of their chamber, “there’s no 
knowing .who we may be able to get to dine 
with us. Keep your heart up, J ane, old lady. 
We’re on the right road now, and if only w^e 
play our cards carefully .and stand in with 
Ogilvie, we'U be among the best of the swells 
yet ! ” 

His good wife, however, shook her head. 
She was not so sangume. Her woman’s 
instinct told her that matters were not exactly 
as they should be with the young couple. 

The London Season Avas fast di*awing to its 
close. Goodw'ood was only a short time ahead 
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and already hostesses were making their hsts 
for the autumn house parties. Gardiner had 
purchased a large estate in the Midlands, and 
was anxious to fill his house with fashionables 
In this he felt that his future son-m-law would 
help him. 

It was arranged that the wedding should 
take place in the first week in October. 
Maurice, however, did not seem at all' elated 
by the prospect. 

“ Hang it all, man I ” said young George 
Pergraves at a dub one day. ** To look at 
,you one would imagine that you took no 
sort of interest in the coming event. I can't 
make some of you fellows out. You get 
engaged and then you get the blues. Why, 
when poor little Dickie Wentworth was 
turned off last week thmgs were just about 
as dismal as could be. The church, with the 
exception of the father and mother, half a 
dozen relations, of course on the Bnde’s side, 
two or three old family servants, and the 
Bnde and Bridegroom, jwas empty. I was 
there, as a matter of fact, and ofiiciated as 
best man.' I can tell you, however, that it 
weighed on my spints hkeUead Dickie is 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds the ' 
richer by the transaction, but his family 
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have cut him ever since. For my part, I 
call it a shame.’ ^ 

These were just the sort of discussions that 
Maurice abominated, and yet he knew that 
he was powerless to resent them. There 
could be no sort of doubt about the fact that 
he was marrying for money, and that every 
one in his world knew it. Yet, while he was 
quite aware of it himself, it was not plea- 
sant to think that everybody else knew it 
also. 

With the pretty Connie Plantagenet he 
had had by this time a series of quarrels. 
She declared herself convinced that he was 
throwing her over. 

“ For two pins she’d make herself nasty,” 
said Ogilvie to himself, when he emerged 
from one particularly unpleasant interview. 
“This is the result of hstening to people 
when they vow they have no idea in hfe save 
to promote another’s happiness. A nice fix 
I shall be in if she starts proceedmgs for 
Breach of Promise against me, and, dash it 
all, there are many more unhkely things than 
that.” 

As the wedding day came nearer, Mr. 
Gardiner became more and more generous. 
He could not do enough, so it appeared, to 
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show his satisfaction at having gained such 
a popular son-in-law as Sir Maurice Ogilvie. 
He had made inquiries with regard to the 
Ogilvie estates, and had announced his in- 
tention, in confidence, of repurchasing them 
should such a thmg be possible 
“ Before I’ve done,” he observed, “ you 
shall sit m the seats of your forefathers 
My daughter shall be beside you. All Til 
ask then shall be that you have a son to 
foUow you ” 

Maunce smiled 

“ In that case,” he said, “ I hope he wiU be 
a better man than his father ” 

“ My dear sir,” the old gentleman returned, 
" you really must not talk hke that Some- 
body might beheve you Why, I’ve looked 
the Ogilvies’ pedigree up, and I find that they 
are one of the oldest famihes in the three 
Kingdoms It has always been my saying, 
sir, that in the long run blood ^vlll tell. Now, 
you’ve got the pedigree and I’ve got the' 
money. Mark my words, we’ll make history 
yet ” 

Maurice did not understand to what he 
alluded, but it was certain that Mr, Gardiner 
knew and, what v^as more, was well contented 
with himself. 
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It was arranged that Maurice and his wife 
should spend their honeymoon in the South 
of France, at a viUa Gardiner had rented for 
them, and aftenvards go on to Cairo and up 
the Nile to Assouan, returning to England 
in the spring. Alreadj?^ descriptions of the 
dresses being prepared for the bride were 
creeping into ^e Society papers, through 
some mysterious sources, though every one 
appeared to deplore and despise the treachery 
that resulted in such a breach of faith. 

It win be a trousseau worthy of a princess,^ ^ 
said Mrs. Gardmer m confidence to a friend, 
**and I shan’t mind who comes to see it. 
When I was married my mother gave me ten 
pounds and Aunt Thirzah five ; that was 
aUT had. My girl’s outfit has already cost 
fifteen hundred, and it’s my opinion it will 
run to five hundi-ed more before it’s com- 
plete.” 

As the eventful day approached the spirits 
of the bride-elect sank lower and lower. 
Who was to know that there had been a secret 
meeting in the Park, and that, on a certain 
wet morning, under the shelter of a dnpping 
umbrella, a pair of young people, who deemed 
themselves the most unhappy couple in the 
world, had sworn an oath that was destined 
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m* the near future to considerably upset 
certain people’s calculations ? When the 
young lady herself returned to her room an 
hour and a half later her eyes shone with an 
unusual brightness, her cheeks were flushed 
and there was an air about her that her mother 
did not at all understand 
“ I can’t thmk what can have come over 
the girl,” she remarked to her sister. “ This 
mornmg, at breakfast, she looked as if she 
was going to cry every minute. She didn’t 
take a bit of mterest m Madame Cele§tme’s 
trying on of the new tea-gown, and yet, here 
she IS now, after a mommg’s w^ in the Park, 
as happy as if she had never known a bit of 
trouble m her hfe ” 


It was as well that Mrs. Gardiner did not 
Imow the real cause of the sudden change in 
her daughter’s manner ; had she done so she 
woifld certainly have informed her better 
^ , and then there would have been trouble 
for everybody concerned 

As for Maurice Ogilvie, that happy-go- 
Jucky young gentleman re^garded the Future 
with an assured eye. One hundred thousand 

would realize 

+0 pounds a year, in addition 

c his wife was to have an allowance 
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of one thousand pounds per annum for pin 
money. It might well be said that his lot 
had fallen in pleasant places. , One day he 
paid a visit, accompanied by his father-in-law, 
to his new home, and found it a model of 
completeness and comfort. The hunting, 
shooting and fishing were undeniable, while 
it was sufficiently near London to permit of 
his running up whenever he might care to 
do so. 

At last it only wanted three weeks to the 
eventful day. The banns had already been 
published once in the two parishes. The in- 
vitations for the ceremony and the recep- 
tion that was to follow it were issued, and 
wedding presents were arriving by every post. 
The house in Queen’s Gate was in a con- 
tinual simmer of excitement. Mere male 
creatures found' themselves of no account, 
while dressmakers and costumiers leigned 
supreme. Old Gardiner realized this, and 
spent the greater part of his time at the club, 
to which his son-in-law had managed to get 
him elected. 

It must be admitted here that if the world 
in general looked with favour upon the union 
of these two people, there was one individual 
at least in the great Metropolis who did not 
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regard it in the same light. This ' was IMiss 
Connie Plantagenet, the famous music-hall 
seno, who at the time was delighting all 
London with a recondite song entitled, It’s 
Just What I Always Says to Mother > ” 
She had at last realized that the marnage was 
likely to become an accomphshed fact, and, 
as may be supposed, she was meditating 
vengeance. 

“Just let him marry her,” she had re- 
marked more than once, “ and I’ll show him 
what I can do He thinks that I am only 
bluffing, but he was never more mistaken 
in his life When he’s got her money there 
will be something to pay damages with, 
m have a good part of it I’ve seen her, 
and she ain’t half so pretty as I am It’s 
only because she’s nch that he’s so keen on 
marrying her. WeU, we’ll wait and see. 
He thinks he’s very clever, but, though he 
ought to, he don’t know Connie Plantagenet 
yet There’s dozens who would marry me 
if I were to hold up my httle finger. But 
he’s a real swell, and the only one I ever 
- cared an 3 d:hing about ” 

After thus musing the young lady would 
then trip on to the stage and sing a song, the 
refrain of which was as follows : 
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Don*tyou bother about the sort of yams he tells to you, 
Treat him just ^ if he was your brother. 

Give hiin jam and toffy, oh! 

Cigarettes and coffee, ohl 
And he’ll fetch ior you and carry you# 

Worship you and marry you. 

Least — ^that’s just what I always says to mother. 


There could be no doubt that at that 
moment Miss Connie Plantagenet was the 
rage of London. Every one went to see her, 
and the music of her latest song — ^that just 
described — ^was played upon every barrel 
organ, sung in drawing-rooms in Belgravia, 
and alle5rways in Seven Dials, hummed by 
the Peer m his bath, by the clerk on his way 
to business, and whistled by the butcher boy 
on his rounds. The mild young curate sang 
it at penny readings and blushed at his 
temerity. , The last hne, “ That’s just what I 
always says to mother,” became a slang 
expression of the street, and on several 
occasions had had the honour of being quoted 
m Police Court proceedings. 

Meanwhile, there was much speculation 
in the clubs regarding the Ogilvie-Gardmer 
wedding, not so much from the Queen’s Gate, 
as from Miss^ Connie Burt - Plantagenet’s 
point of view. 
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" Will she sue him, do you think ” asked 
one man of another, and as often as not 
the other would reply, with a knowmg 
wink : “ Sue him ? Goodness knows. That’s 
]ust what I am asking mother 1 ” 



CHAPTER III 

Two days before the wedding Maurice was 
dressing, when his letters were brought to 
him. Among the number were one or two 
invitations to dinner — ^several notes from 
tradesmen, who, having in view the altered 
condition of his fortimes, were now as deeply 
desirous of serving him as they had been 
impatient to receive their money before ; and 
last, but not least, an envelope bearing the 
handwriting of his fianch^ and a small packet 
also addressed by her. The scarcity of love 
letters that had passed between the two 
young people was phenomenal in many re- 
spects. Neither of them was a good corre- 
spondent, and, even had they been, they 
had little to write to each other about. As 
he had seen the writer of the letter on the 
previous evening, he opened the envelope 
with some curiosity. 

^‘What on earth can she have to say to 
me ? ” he asked himself. 

He was very soon to learn. Withdrawing 
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the letter from the envelope, he read as 
follows : 

“ Dear Maurice, — cannot imagine what 
you will say, or think, of me when you have 
perused this letter./ Somehow, I do not fancy 
you will mind very much. It has long been 
clear to me that you do not love me, and that 
our mamage is purely one of ambition on my 
father’s part, and of convenience on your own, 

I should have been brave and have told you 
before that I would not maixy you. Now, 
however, at the last moment, I have sum- 
moned up sufficient courage to act as I feel 
sure is best for both of us Such a marriage 
as ours was to have been, could only have 
ended m misery. I have loved my cousin, 
Henry Gardmer, ever smce we were children 
together, and I have left home to be married 
to him this morning. I return your ring. 
Try to forgive me, and forget me You 
should not find this hard to do. — ^Beheve 
me to be, always yours sincerely, Mabel 
Gardiner ” 

Placmg the letter on his dressing-table, and 
slippmg the packet into his waistcoat pocket, ' 
Maunce looked at himself in the glass. It 
was a very solemn face he saw there. - 
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** This is a nice business I ” he muttered, 
after he had read the letter again. ^"One 
thing, however, is quite certain : if she is 
gone off with the other man, my marriage 
is impossible, and in that case I am ruined, 
lock, stock, and barrel.” Then, as if struck 
by an afterthought, he added, with a grim 
smile : Poor old Gardiner, this will be no 
end of a blow to him.” 

He leisurely finished his dressing, and then 
went 'into breakfast. His meal was not des- 
tined to be a peaceful one, however, for he 
had scarcely commenced, before his man 
informed him that Mr. Gardiner had called 
and desired to see him at once. 

** Show him in,” said Maurice, and then, 
putting down his morning paper, he rose to 
receive the gentleman, who, until a few 
minutes before, he had taught himself to look 
upon as his future father-in-law. 

" Good-day, Mr. Gardiner,” Maurice began, 
holding out his hand. ” This is rather an 
early call, is it not ? What can I do for 
you ? ” 

” Something is very^'wrong ! ” gasped the 
old gentleman, who, o-wing to his climb up 
the stairs, was very much out of breath. 

” I don’t know how to break it to you I’m 
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overwhelmed with shame. If anybody had 
ever told me such a thing could have hap- 
pened, I wouldn’t have beheved him, I 
thought that that girl of mine loved me, and 
that her only desire was to please me. Yet 
here she is running, away with a miserable 
struggling lawyer, who has only three hundred 
pounds a year to bless himself with, while 

V, Maurice, I- don’t 

Jaiow what to say to you ! ” 

matter short by not saying 
i ve had a letter myself from your daughter 

nt a bit of a facer, 

iZZ ^ ’ras right! 

done • an'fl^f ''Zi ^ 

thatshfshifZ* ** better 

mat sue should marry him ” 

calndy7 ^ake it so 

caT,7’T other; « for my part I 
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that^s she’s your own daughter ; and it's no 
use crying over spilt milk. There’s only one 
favour I would ask of you ” 

Wliat’s that ? ” the old gentleman in- 
quired. 

“ That you won’t be too hard on her when 
you do catch her.” 

” I tell you I will never see her again,” 
Mr. Gardiner replied, vehemently. ” She has 
done her best to break my heart and her 
mother’s, to say nothing of making us the 
laughing-stock of London. Besides, look at 
the way in which she has treated you. It will 
be aU over the town by midday.” 

“That won’t trouble me. For my part, 
I don’t care what Society says or thinks ; 
and if you’re wise, you won’t. It will be 
talked about at a few dinner-tables, and per- 
haps at some of the clubs ; after that it will 
be forgotten for some new sensation. I know 
our world and its ways.” 

But Mr. Gardiner was not to be easily 
appeased. His pride had received a bad 
blow, and he was stiU smarting under the pam 
of it. At the end of ten mmutes he shook 
Maurice warmly by the hand, and said that 
he hoped it would make no difference in their 
friendship. Then he bade him good-bye and 
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departed. When" he had seen his visitor 
enter his cah, the young man returned to his 
room and sat down to thmk 
"Farewell to all my chances of pulhng 
thmgs together now," he said to himself.' 

" Immediately this news gets about, all my 
duns %vill be down on me hke a pack of 
hounds” Then his eyes chanced to fall 
on the photograph of Miss Gardmer upon the 
chimney-piece “ My dear young lady," he 
contmued, addressmg the photograph, " you 
httle imagine the scrape you have got me into ' 
However, what can’t be cured must be en- 
dured, and that’s the long and short of it. 
Now I must make up my imnd as to what I 
am going to do.” 

He was well aware that there was one person 
at least m London who would not be sorry 
the engagement had come to an end. That 
person was Miss Connie Plantagenet, who of 
late had been throwmg out decidedly nasty 
hints as to what she intended doing as soon 
as the marriage had taken place. 

" I’ll go and see her this evening, and tell 
her all about it,” said Maurice, " and at the 
same time inform her that it’s all over with 
me. The question however is, what am I 
gomg to do with myself ? I must get out of 
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England before the news becomes pubhc 
property/* 

So sa5dng, he consulted his morning paper. 
If the various advertisements were to be be- 
lieved, he had a fine field open to hun. The 
question to .decide was where he should go. 
India he discarded at once. He had too many 
friends in that country. Canada had the 
same draw^back. The United States he did 
not care about. Then there was South 
America, -with Chili, Brazil and the Argentine. 
There was also South Afnca, and lastly, 
Australia. 

“ I think Australia is the place for me,” 
he 'said. ** Nobody would know me there 
I’ll drop the old name, and malje a fresh start 
under another.” 

Maurice Ogilvie possessed the rare faculty 
of always being able to make up his mind 
quickly, and, having once done so, of carry- 
ing out liis intentions with equal despatch. . 
He did not waste precious time bemoaning 
his hard fate. He was aware that if he re- 
mained in England another twenty-four hours 
it might be too late to escape, and for this 
reason he determined to accept the inevitable 
and to go at once. He exammed his banking 
account to find that there was just sufficient 
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to his credit to pay his servants’ wages and to 
leave him twenty pounds It was not a large 
capital on which to start life in a strange, 
country, but, he argued, there were many men 
who had started with less 

“ I shall have to ship before the mast,” he 
said , ” but what does that matter ? My 
yachtmg experience should stand me in good 
stead If I get to Liverpool to-night, it’s 
a hundred to one I shall find, a boat saihng 
during the next few days. I must say good- 
bye to Conme, however, before I go.” 

Shortly before nine o’clock that evening he 
made his way to the National Theatre of 
Vaneties, at which well-known place of enter- 
tainment Miss Connie Plantagenet was ad- 
vertised to appear punctually at 9 15. He 
was well known at the stage door, the atten- 
dant at which informed him that the young 
lady for whom he was mquinng had ]ust gone 
on the stage He accordmgly passed m and 
made his way down the stairs, threaded several 
corridors, and at last found himself standing 
in the wings, looking upon the enormous stage 
on which a very pretty, but scantily-attired 
young lady, much decorated with diamonds, 
was executing a dance, remarkable more for 
its lugh-kiclang than the terpsichorean-grace 
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it possessed. At last, very much out of 
breath, she danced into the wings, disappeared 
for a moment with her maid, to come on a 
few seconds later in a big sun bonnet, print 
frock and pinafore, with her hair hanging 
down her back. 

** Don’t go till I’ve had a talk with you. I 
shan’t be many minutes,” she whispered to 
Maurice as she passed. 

He nodded, and she danced on to the stage 
once more. When her turn was finished, 
she came to him, and, having discarded the 
bonnet, donned a heavy cloak and led him 
from the theatre to her neat brougham, which 
was drawn up in the street outside. 

” I told my maid to follow in a cab,” she 
said. “ I want to be alone "with you for a 
little while. I’ve got such a heap of things to 
say to you ” 

Then they entered the brougham and drove 
off. She was due to appear at the Excelsior 
at ten o’clock to repeat her dance and song. 

” No-w, dear boy, let me hear all the news,” 
she said, as she snuggled herself down. ” It 
seems ages since last I saw you.” 

” I don’t know that I’ve very much to 
tell you,” Maunce replied, ” but what little 
there is is fairly important. You will be 

E 
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inteiested to hear that my engagement is 
broken oS.” 

“ You don’t say so,” cried the girl, clasping 
her hands together impulsively, as if she could 
scarcely beheve she had heard anght. “ Oh, 
Maurice, that’s good news if ever there was 
any.” 

“ You think so, do you > ” he said, with a 
little laugh 

“Now I shall have you all for myself,” 
she rephed, placing her hand upon his arm. 

“ I was afraid you were going to be silly, and 
it made me angry It would never have 
done, you know, for us to have quarrelled.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

"Because it would have made trouble 
for everybody. You surely don’t think that 
after ah this time I should let you throw 
me over mthout making trouble ? If you do, 
you don’t know Connie. But there, so long 
as it’s ah over what does it matter ? How 
did you manage to get her to let you off > ” 
“ She didn’t let me oh. She went off fhis 
mommg herself It is evident that I did not 
come up to her expectations By this time 
she is probably mamed to.a man who does ” 
“ Good luck to her for her pluck. We’U 
drink .her health later on. But I say, what 
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about the money the old gent was going to 
give you ? Somebody told me he was going 
to hand over half a million on the wedding 
day Was that true ? ” 

“ No,” said Maurice. “ He was going to 
give me a lot, but not so much as that.” 

And now you don’t get anything ? ” 

“ Of course not. To-night I am in the 
pleasant position of a man who knows himself 
to be ruined. I have come to-night to say 
good-bye to you. ' If I remain in England I 
shall have to figure m the Bankruptcy Court. 
As I have no ambition for that sort of thing, 
I’m going to drop quietly out of the running 
for good and all to-night.” 

“ Maui ice, you are not going to kill your- 
self ^ ” cried his companion, in terror. 

No ; I haven’t the pluck to do that. 
I am just going abroad to start life afresh 
in a strange country. If you ever think of 
me, picture me digging up nuggets of gold 
as big as my head. I’m going to Australia.” 

” Oh, Maurice, Maurice, you don’t mean 
this,” Connie almost sobbed. ” I cannot let 
you go ! What makes you want to leave me ? 
You know very well that I am making money, 
and that you can have as much as you like.” 

“ No, that’s out of the question,’!. Maurice 
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rephed. “ There is nothing for it but for me 
to clear out. I oughj: to have done so a long 
time ago, instead of acting as I have done. 
Perhaps when I come back to England, tanned 
the colour of mahogany and with a beard 
down to my chest, I shall find you married, 
and with grown-up sons and daughters. 
But the girls won’t be as pretty as their 
mother.” 

" You don’t know how you hurt me when 
you talk hke that, Maurice,” she said “ I 
can’t beheve you are reaUy going away ” 

” Really and trul}^,” he answered, “ as 
we used to say as children. I leave by the 
twelve o’clock tram to-night for Liverpool. 
We had better say good-bye here in the car- 
riage.” 

” How much money have you got ? ” 
“Twenty pounds,” he answered. “It’s 
not very much, but I shall have to make 
it do.” 

“ Maurice, you must let me give you some 
more. If you will come on to the Excelsior 
ynth me you shall have it. They’ll advance 
it to me. We’ve been such pals, you and I, 
and if one pal can’t help another when he’s 
down, what’s the use of being pals at all ^ ” 
Her voice shook, and Maurice, man of the 
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world though he was, found a lump rising 
in his throat. She was a kind-hearted little 
Bohemian, and her companion had never hked 
her so well as he did that night. 

I can^t take your money, Connie,” he 
answered “ But I’m more than grateful 
to you for offering it. I wonder what the 
new hfe will be Kke, and if I shall run up 
against any of the men out there I used to 
know, who went to the bad in England ? 
There was Dick Wilderton, of the Guards. 
He’s somewhere in Australia, they say. 
Boundary Riding, whatever that may be. 
And then there’s Penterton, who rode the 
winner of the Grand National. He’s in 
Australia, too, but what he’s doing no one 
knows. I suppose in the days to come folk 
wiU wonder where Maurice Ogilvie is ? Then 
some man voU ask who Ogilvie was, and an- 
other will reply : ‘ Why, don’t you know ? 
He was the fellow that was jilted by milhon- 
aire Gardiner’s daughter the year that Connie 
Plantagenet was the rage.’,” 

“ And who Connie Plantagenet wanted to 
help and wasn’t allowed to,” put in his com- 
panion “ Maurice, if you’d have me I 
believe I’d drop the stage and go with you. 
You may not beheve it, but I’ve got three 
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thousand pounds in my bank I’ll give it to 
you, every penny of it, to play ducks and 
drakes ^vlth, if you like ” 

“ You are a kind, generous girl,” ihe other 
replied. “Too kind and generous. But^ 
what you suggest, Connie, is impossible. En- 
joy your hfe while you can, and don’t waste 
another thought on a worthless beggar hke 
me. I’ve never done any good for myself, 
or for anybody else.” 

“ If you talk hke that you wiE make me 
cry,” she said, “ and then I’ll have to put 
off my turn. Oh, this is the most miserable 
evening I have ever spent I ” 

“ It’s all my fault,” he said. “ I should 
have written you a letter and have broken 
the news to you that way, instead of coming 
like this.” 

^‘No, no, I’m glad you came. I should 
never have forgiven you if you had gone 
away without coming to me. In what ship 
are you going ? ” 

“That’s more than I can say,” he replied. 
“ When I get to Liverpool I shall look about 
and try to find one I’m not going as a 
passenger, you know.” 

“ As what, then ? ” 

“ I shall slup before the mast,” he rephed. 
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“ That is to say, I’m going as a sailor. So 
you see my new life will, in all probability,' 
begin to-night.” 

By this time they were more than half-way 
to her destination. As Mannce did not intend 
going as far as the theatre with her it was time 
for him to be leaving her. 

" I’m afraid I shall have to leave you now, 
Connie,” he said at last, breaking the silence 
that had followed his last speech. ** I must 
get out here.” 

When it came tp the real parting she made 
no scruples about it, but cried openly. She 
vowed that she could'mot let him go, that he 
was all the world to her, and that she would 
give up everything for him. Maurice, who 
was also genuinely affected, kissed her and 
begged her not to cry. 

“ Don’t fret about me,” he said. " Go 
on with your work, save your money, be a 
good girl, and, when you come across one, 
marry an honest man. Think of me some- 
times^and always, if possible, with kindness.” 

Then, without another word, and with only 
a squeeze of the hand, he opened the door 
and sprang out. Having closed it he strode 
away swiftly along the pavement ivithout 
once looking back. She moved to the place 
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he had occupied and tned to catch a ghmpse 
of his retreating figure 

” I’ve seen him get out of the carriage a 
good many times,” said the coachman to 
himself, "but I’ve never known ’im leave 
it in that fashion before I suppose theylve 
been ’avm’ a row. Well, thank goodness, 
it’s no concern of mine ” 

Ten minutes later, after a block of some 
minutes in the Charing Cross Road, the 
brougham pulled up before the stage-door 
of the Excelsior Music Hall The coachman 
waited for his mistress to ahght, but, though* 
some minutes went by, she did not do so, 

" It’s ]ust as I thought,” he said. “ They’ve 
had a quarrel and she’s been cryin’, and 
now she doesn’t like to come out with her 
eyes red It isn’t like her, though She 
can generally manage to give as good as she 
gets.” 

He recalled certain occasions upon which 
he had fallen under the lash of her tongue. 
Miss Conme Plantagenet could be very lady- 
hke when she pleased, but when she was 
ruffled her temper was apt to find vent in 
language that was the reverse of pohte 
When five mmutes had gone by and still 
liis mistress did not leave the carriage, the 
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coachman became uneasy. He was not a 
married man, but he was aware that ladies 
are liable to faint when their feelings grow 
too much for them. It was ]ust possible, 
he thought, that such a catastrophe had hap- 
pened now. He accordingly whistled to the 
stalwart commissionaire on duty at the stage- 
door, who, of course, had recognized the 
brougham The latter hastened forward. 

“ AVhere is Miss Plantagenet ? ” he asked, 
believing that the man had come with a 
message from his mistress. “ Her turn wiU 
be on in a few minutes, and the stage-manager 
is getting anxious ” 

“ Just open the door, will you ? ” replied 
the coachman. “ Miss Plantagenet is inside, 
but I’ve got a sort of idea she’s fainted.” 

The commissionaire stepped back and did 
as requested. Yes * Miss Plantagenet was 
certainly there, but she was lying in a cunous 
attitude — ^half on the floor and half on the 
seat. “ She has fainted,” he remarked, and 
then added : “ What’s to be done, coach- 
man ? ” 

” Carry her into the theatre,” said the other, 
promptly. ** The women there will know 
what to do. Her own maid will soon be here. 
She is coming along in a cab.” 
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The commissionaire, who was a strong 
man, at once placed one foot on the step of 
the vehicle, and then leant forward into the 
carriage with the intention of hfting the girl 
out. He had placed his arm around her 
when he drew back with an exclamation of 
astomshment and alarm. 

*' What’s this ? ” he cried, when he had 
looked at his hand. ** Heaven deliver us I 
It’s blood!" 



CHAPTER IV 

There could be no sort of doubt that the 
commissionaire had made a terrible discovery. 
For a moment the man was so frightened 
as to be completely dazed. The coachman, 
who by this time had dismounted, was in a 
little better condition. On noting the two 
men’s agitation, a small crowd began to 
collect, and endeavoured to see the interior 
of the vehicle. Then a policeman, apparently 
thinking there was a disturbance of some kind, 
pushed his way through, saying as he did so : 
“ Come along now, move on. This won’t 
do ! ” Then he added : ” HuUoa ! What’s 
wrong in there ? ” 

“ Something awful ! ” answered the fright- 
ened commissionaire. It’s Miss Connie 
Plantagenet, and I believe she’s dead.” 

Taking Ms lamp from his belt, the police- 
man turned its light into the carriage, to 
discover that the commissionaire’s suspicions 
were only too true. The girl was tying on 
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the floor with her throat cut from ear to 
ear. 

The policeman meditated for a moment 
as to what he should do ; then, doubtless 
having arrived at a decision, ordered the 
coachman to mount to the box and drive the 
carriage into the yard at the back of the 
theatre. Trembling like a man with the 
palsy, the latter did as he was directed, 
and the gates were immediately dosed be- 
hind them. 

Meanwhile, the news had reached the 
theatre itself, and had caused what was akin 
to a panic behind the scenes. The manager, 
when ten o’clock came round, and- there was 
no Miss Piantagenet, had been compelled 
to find a substitute for the absentee. Now 
the question he had to decide was whether 
he should go before the curtain and make 
the house acquainted with the awful news ? 
This w'ould, in all probabihty, mean the 
dosing of the theatre at once I Or should he 
allow the performance to continue, and the 
audience to disperse unconscious of the crime ? 
The matter, however, was decided for him 
by the company, who one and all declared 
that they could not sing or act after such a 
shock. The slack-wire performer vowed that 
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he would fall and break his neck if he went on, 
while the juggler stated that he could no 
more go through Ms tricks than if he had never 
leamt one of tiiem. The manager was there- 
fore compelled to go before the footlights 
and announce what had taken place. After 
Ms statement the curtain was rung down, 
and the audience departed to swell the excited 
crowd in the streets outside. Meanwhile, 
the constable who had taken charge of the 
matter had commimicated \vith Scotland 
Yard, and several detectives had arrived 
upon the scene They questioned the coach- 
man in the manager’s private room. He in- 
formed them that he had driven from the 
National Music Hall to the Excelsior as usual. 
Sir Maurice Ogilvie was with Ms mistress 
when they left the National. They came out 
of the hall together and got into the brougham. 
“ Did you hear any cry on the way ? ” 

“ No, sir ! Ever3d;hing was just as usual.” 

“ Where did Sir Maunce Ogilvie get out ? ” 

“ Half way down Belbudge Street. He 
pulled the check string, and jumped out’ 
directly I stopped” 

Did he seem disturbed or excited ? ” 

** He walked off as fast as he could go, with- 
out a word of good-night, and without loolong 
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back. If I’d a-know’d what he’d done, Td 
been after him there and then ” 

“ Never mind what you would have done;” 
the detective returned. “Which way did 
he go ^ ” 

“Towards Shaftesbury Avenue, sir,” the 
man rephed. 

“ Can you give us a description of how he 
was dressed ? ” 

The coachman did so to the best of lus 
abihty, the officer makmg a note of it in his 
pocket-book The maid, Sophie, confirmed 
the man’s evidence that Sir Maurice left the 
theatre m her mistress’s company. She, the 
latter, was weanng a valuable necklace, and 
also two diamond bangles, when she had 
helped her with her cloak at the theatre 
“ And they are not on her now,” said the 
constable “ When the commissionaire and 
I lifted the body from the carriage there was 
no necklace or bangle in it ” 

“That will do for the present, I think,” 
said the chief detective “ Now, what we’ve 
got to do is to find Sir Maurice Ogilvie 1 ” 

4* * SH ^ 1: . 

After leaving the brougham Maurice strode 
along the pavement in the direction of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. He had long 'been aware 
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that Connie had some liking for him, but 
he had never imagined that her affection 
for him was so great as she had that evening 
proved it to be. 

"Poor Httle girl," he said to himself, as 
he hastened along, "She is the best of 
them, after all. It is out of the question, 
however, that I should take her money. I 
wish, however, I had a little more capital 
to play with.- (He stopped in his wallc.) 
Egad I I never thought of that I ** 

He slipped his linger into his waistcoat 
pocket and brouglit forth the packet con- 
taining the engagement ring he had presented 
to Miss Gardiner. It had cost him sixty 
guineas. Surely, he argued, he ought to be 
able to raise thirty pounds on it. With this 
thought in his mind, he hurried along until he 
came to a pawnbroker’s shop, which he en- 
tered. When he emerged again, he was 
twenty sovereigns richer than he had been 
when he left the brougham. 

, “ Now to get out of London,” he said to 
himself. ^ " It’s just half-past ten and my 
train leaves at midnight.” 

He accordingly set off to walk to Euston. 

He had plenty of time to spare, so he saun- 
tered leisurely along, reaching the station 
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half an hour before the train started He pur- 
chased a ticket, and, when the tram drew up 
at the platform, selected a third-class carriage 
and installed himself m it In due course 
it steamed out of the station and his journey 
to the North had commenced. 

To Maunce's dehght, he had the compart- 
ment to himself, so when he tired of the 
penodicals he had procured he stretched him- 
self out upon the seat and slept contentedly 
until Northampton was reached Here he 
roused himself and looked out of the window. 
When the tram recommenced its journey he 
resumed his slumbers until his arnval at 
Crewe. It had been dayhght some time 
when he reached his destmation. On the 
journey down he had made up his mmd as 
to what he should do when he arrived in 
Liverpool Accordmgly, on leaving the rail- 
way station, he made his way to that portion 
of the town in which the greater number of 
sailors’ lodging-houses are to be found. As 
doubtless some of my readers are aware, 
this is not a particularly savoury quarter, 
nor are the keepers of the lodgmg-houses m 
question remarkable for their honesty, or 
for theu Christian charity towards their 
fellow men. klaurice inspected several of 
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the buildings from the outside, trying to 
make up his mind as to which he should enter. 
Before he had settled the question, however, 
another thought struck him, and he steered 
for what is technically termed “ a slop shop,” 
at the corner of that particular street. Gar- 
ments of all sorts and descriptions decorated 
the windows, while sailors’ oilskins and sou’- 
westers, pea jackets for cold nights on deck, 
Crimean shirts, and, indeed, every sort of 
clotliing fitted for the sea, was to be seen with- 
in the shop or fluttering in the wind outside. 

Upon entering, Maurice was received by a 
gentleman who, it was easy to see, hailed from 
the other side of Jordan. 

” Good-moming, ma tear sir,” said the 
latter, bowmg and rubbing his hands before 
Maurice. ” Vat can I do for you ? Is it 
curios that you vant ? If so, pelief me, I 
have de most beautiful collection in all de 
world for your inspection.” 

I don’t want anythmg in that line, thank 
you,” Maurice returned. ” I want an old 
suit of clothes and one or two odds and ends 
for a sea voyage. I am going before the mast, 
and it would be no sort of use my applying 
for a berth dressed as. I am now.” 

The Jew looked his customer over, noting 
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as he did so the fashionable cut of his clothes, 
the valuable gold watch chain, and the signet 
ring on the little finger of the left hand 
He wondered what this handsome swell had 
done that he wanted to get out of England ; 
but he was too astute to let him see that he 
suspected anything. 

“ Oh, ma tear, I can fit you out from top 
to toe,” he answered. “ I will make you so 
dot your own brother would not know you. 
Let me see vot you viU vant.” 

He ran through the hst of garments that in 
his opinion would be reqmred in order to 
turn a landsman into the likeness of a sailor. 
After which he produced them from one of 
the many drawers the shop contained, and 
laid them upon the counter. They were an 
extraordinary collection, but, so far as Maurice 
was concerned, they had the advantage of not 
bemg new. 

** If they should happen to fit, they would 
suit me exactly,” he said to the J ew, Where 
can I try them ?” 

“ You shall have my own room,” the other 
replied, rubbmg his hands once more. ” Be- 
lief me, there is not another man m all de , 
town who could have found you such peautiful 
clothes.” 
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So sa5dng, he took Maunce into the room 
at the back of the shop. It was filthy 
beyond the power of words to express, and 
smelt abominably. A small, hump-backed 
woman, of the proprietor’s own nationahty, 
and possibly his wife, was overhauling a heap 
of clothes upon the greasy floor. The former 
bade her begone, and then brought a box 
forward, on which he invited Mamice to seat 
himself. A quarter of an hour later the latter 
had made his selection and his own clothes 
had been carefuUy folded up and set on 
one side by the Jew. Had any one looked 
in sUpon them, he would have found it 
difficult to have recogmzed the trim dandy 
of the London clubs in the roughly-dressed 
individual who sat upon a sugar box in the 
Jew’s back room. A strong sea chest that, 
from its appearance, had seen some knocking 
about, was added to the hst, and in it the 
wardrobe was packed. Then came the bar- 
gaining. The dealer had placed an exorbi- 
tant price upon the clothes he had sold, but 
for those Maurice had discarded he offered a 
sum that was ridiculously below their real 
value. Seeing that he was in the Jew's 
power, the other resigned himself to the 
situation, stipulating, however, that he should 
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be allowed to leave the chest at the shop until 
he should call for it again 

“ Of course, ma tear, of course,” said the 
Jew, with great generosity “ I viU guard 
it vor you just hke it vos my own.” 

” By the way, there is one other matter,” 
said Maurice, ” that you may possibly be able 
to arrange for me. What do you think of 
this ? ” 

As he spoke he took up his watch and chain, 
which had been lying on a heap of clothes 
near by, and showed them to the other. 

" I don’t want to go on board with any- 
thing hke this on me,” he contmued. , ” It 
would give me away at once Now, what 
offer would you be prepared to make me for 
them ? ” 

” Ah, that all depends upon what you like 
to agzept,” was the reply “ I have not much 
sale for vatches and chains of that sort in my 
shop. I am not a bawnbroker.” 

” I presume you would buy anything that 
came in your way if you saw the chance of 
makmg a good bargain ? ” Maunce retorted 
” I am prepared to sell at a sacrifice, but you 
make your mind easy I am not going to give 
it away.” 

” There is very hddle dat is given avay 
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in this world,” the Jew replied. “Let me 
look at the vatch.” ' 

He took it in his' dirty fingers, turned it 
over and over, opened it, examined the works, 
scrutinised the Hall Mark, and then over- 
hauled the chain, link by link. 

“ The watch is too old a pattern,” he said 
at last, by way of cheapening it. 

“ I bought it less than five years ago,” its 
owner replied. “ You can’t call that old.” 

“But it may go viTong the moment it 
comes into my bossession,” the Hebrew an- 
swered. “ But dere, I will give you five 
pounds for it and two pounds for de chain. 
But even then I shall be losing money.” 

, “ You old rascal > ” said Maurice scorn- 
fully. “You know as well as possible that 
what you are offering seven pounds for is 
worth more than tliirty.” 

“ TIurty pounds ? cned the Jew in horror. 
” Take it, ma tear, to Mr. Levy at the corner, 
and you’ll see that he won’t give you more 
than I have said for it. Why, I should be 
ruined for ever if I gave you eight for it ” 

He did not return the watch, however, 
and Maurice noted the covetous gleam in his 
eyes as he regarded it 

“ Ten or nothing,” said the latter. 
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“ I vill give you nine. I vill give you that, 
but not another farthmg.” 

“ I have said ten or nothing.” 

“ Nine pounds ten. Not a penny more ” 

“ Ten or nothing You won’t Very well, 
give back the watch. I’ll take it else- 
where ” 

“ No, no. I’ll give you ten pounds for it, 
because you bought de other things. But 
it’s too much money. I shall never get it 
back again ” 

He conducted Maurice into the shop, and 
with many sighs counted out the money due 
to him after the amount for the clothes and 
chest had been deducted, but not before he 
had deposited the watch and chain in th^ 
large iron safe that stood in the further right- 
hand comer of the room. 

“ I’ll come back for the chest some time to- 
day,” said the young man “ I’m off now 
to look for a ship.” 

From the old clothes shop Maunce made 
his way to one of the lar^e shipping of&ces 
and mixed with the crowd of seamen he dis- 
covered there They were of all descnptions, 
and apparently of all nationahties. English- 
men, however, appeared to be m the minority. 
Maurice addressed himself to a smart-looking 
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young man, and inquired if he could tell him 
of any sailing ship leaving at once for Aus- 
tralia. 

** There is the Foiheringay” said the man, 
mthout hesitation. “ She’s lying out in the 
stream. She’ll sail this, afternoon.” 

“ Do you know if they happen to want 
another hand ? ” 

” The skipper’s in the of&ce now,” the man 
replied. ” I saw him talking to one of the 
clerks only a few minutes back. You’d best 
ask him. Now’s your time, for that’s him 
coming across now.” 

As he spoke a tall, broad-shouldered man, 
with a closely-cropped brown beard, and a 
^by no means unpleasant face, came towards 
them. Maurice went up to him and touched 
his cap respectfully. 

“ You’re the captain of the Fotheringay, I 
believe, sir ? ” he said. 

” Yes, quite right,” said the other. ” What 
do you want with me ? ” 

” I thought you might happen to have a 
vacancy for another man,” Maurice answered 
“ I am anxious to try my luck in Australia 
and want to work my passage out if I can 
manage it.” 

The captain laughed good-humouredly» He 
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had caught a ghmpse of Maurice's hands and 
had noted their condition. 

“ ^Vhat do you know about sailoring ^ ” 
he inquired. “ From the state of your hands, 

I reckon you are better fitted for the cuddy 
than the forecastle " 

“ I don’t think you’ll find me wanting if 
you’ll only take me, sir,” said Maurice. “ I 
used to lie considered a very good , yachts- 
man ; at any rate, I promise you I will do my, 
best ” 

“ Well, as it happens, I want three more 
men,” the skipper returned, ” and it’s a hard 
matter to get hold of the nght sort. I’ve 
a mind to try you ” 

” If you give me a tnal you shan’t regret ^ 

“ Then come along with me ” 

He escorted Maurice to the office, where the 
necessary details were at once arranged 
Then the young man went ofi to fetch his sea- 
chest, and afterwards, having hired a boat, 
was put on board the Fotheringay He im- 
mediately reported himself to the chief mate, 
and then earned his chest forward. 

“ Hulloa, matey > ” said a hand coming up 
the forecastle. “ Where do you hail from ^ 
Going to share our drawing-roorh with us ? ” 
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“ I didn’t Kke the .look of the cuddy so I 
came forrard/’ said Maurice, with ready wit. 
“ Have you got a spare bunk ? ” 

“ Lor’ bless you, plenty of them,” the man 
replied. “ Take lliis one next to mine, it’s 
the one poor Bill Jones died in last voyage.” 

Maurice appropnated the bunlc, in spite of 
its sinister association, and, when he had 
stowed away his chest, returned to the deck 
and was immediately taken charge of by the 
bos’un. 

" ^Vllat’s you name ? ” inquired that indi- 
vidual. 

“ William Patterson,” Maurice replied, 
mentioning the name he had given the autho- 
. nties at the shipping office. 

“Well, William Patterson, we’ll see what 
you are made of,” the bos’un continued, and 
found him work forthwith. 

The Foihenngay was a full-rigged ship of 
about twelve hundred tons. She was the 
property of a Liverpool firm, and was in the 
regular trade between that port and the capi- 
tal of New South Wales. \¥hen Maurice 
had been on board her an hour or so the pas- 
sengers arrived, and he was detailed to give 
-a hand with the baggage they brought with 
them. With two' exceptions tliey were not 
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interesting There was a consumptive curate 
and his wife, who were taking the voyage in 
the hope that it would benefit the former’s 
health: an elderly spinster of the school- 
mistress order ; a dissipated young man of 
about twenty-one ; and last, but more im- 
portant than all, so far as Maurice was con- 
cerned, an elderly gentleman and his daughter, 
a pretty girl of some twenty years of age. 
Shortly after their arrival on board the tug 
made its appearance, the hawser was passed, 
the anchor was weighed, and the Fothenngay's 
voyage to Austraha had commenced 
Of the voyage itself there is very little to 
tell. At first, as was only to be expected, 
Maurice was awkward The boatswain and 
the officers, however, soon discovered that 
he was doing his best and made allowances 
for his shortcomings. By the time they had 
been a week at sea he was as handy as any 
man on board. It would be idle to say that 
he derived any great pleasure from his new 
hfe. The difference between fashionable 
chambers in London, and a ship’s forecastle 
IS well marked. Nor was the company, or the 
food, of the descnption to which he had been 
accustomed. However, he knew that he had 
made his bed of his own free will, and for this 
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reason he was determined to lie upon it as 
comfortably as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The Fotheringay did not touch at any port 
on her outward voyage. Four degrees south 
of the equator the consumptive curate died, 
and his body was consigned to the Deep. 
The dissipated youth on the other hand by 
this time had quite recovered, while the young 
lady, whose name, so the cuddy steward 
informed Maurice, was Nina Sherrard, seemed 
to grow prettier every day. Her father was 
a wealthy station o-wner in New South Wales, 
and he and his daughter were both so fond 
of the sea that they preferred the long voyage 
and rest in a sailing ship to the rush and 
bustle of a mail boat. The pair had been 
enjoying a lengthy holiday in England, and 
were now returning to visit their Australian 
stations. Maurice was wont to watch Miss 
Sherrard, seated in her chair under the awn- 
ing, or patrolhng the deck, with something 
that was very near akin to an aching heart. 
He wondered when it would be his good 
fortune to talk to a lady again. 

One evening, when they had left the Cape 
of Good Hope behind them, Maurice was at 
the wheel. The sea was very calm, and 
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there was scarcely a breath of wind stirring. 
Miss Sherrard and her father were pacing 
the deck, pausing now and again to look over 
the taffrail at the smooth waters astern 
Suddenly the young lady stopped and held 
up her hand. 

“ Hark • ” she said. “ What was that ^ ” 

They hstened, but for some moments heard 
nothing Then a cunous moaning sound 
reached them It seemed to come from 
somewhere astern, and was like nothing 
either of them had heard before. 

“ What made that noise, do you think ? ” 
Miss Sherrard inquired of Maurice. 

“ A whale, I should say,” he replied. 

The words had scarcely left his hps before 
an enormous black object rose from the 
water scarcely a cable’s length from the 
vessel’s side. The noise was repeated, and 
then the Leviathan disappeared as mysteri- 
ously as he had come 
“That was really very extraordinary,” 
said Mr. Sherrard ** I have made the voy- 
age several times, but have never seen a 
whale so close before. Have you ? ” 

For a moment Maurice forgot that he was 
only a common sailor 

" I have never been in this part before,” 
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he said. “I remember, however, when I 
had my' yacht off the Norwegian coast, 
hearing a very strange' noise alongside. It 
was made by a gi'ampus.” 

At that moment' the mate came up and 
'addressed Mis& Sherrard, asking if she had 
seen the whale. This gave klaurice time to 
draw into his shell once more. Though he 
did not know it the young lady had made a 
mental note of what he had said. 

' “ If he had once owned a yacht of sufficient 
size to go to Norway, what could have 
brought him down to this ? ” she asked her- 
self. “ He looks like a gentle'man, ^nd I am 
sure he is one.” Then she added, very softly ; 

“ Poor fellow 1 ” . ! 

' From that moment Maurice did not speak 
to her during the voyage He used to watch 
her, however, when 'she appeared on deck. 
She was certainly a very pretty girl, and, as 
, his friend the steward informed him, was 
thought to be a great heiress. He made up 
his mind that if ever the opportunity presented 
itself he would ask her father to give him 
some work on one of his stations.', 

It was some time before that opportunity' 
did present itself. One afternoon, however, 
Mr. Sherrard came forward to the fo'c’sle 

f 
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head to watch some porpoises playing under 
the vessel’s nose. Maurice, who had been 
coiling a rope at the foremast saw that this 
was lus chance. He accordingly went up to 
the old gentleman and raised ^s hat. 

Though he did not know it at that moment 
the happiness of all his life was trembling in 
the balance. 



CHAPTER V 

May I speak to you for a moment, sir ? ” 
Maurice inquired as Mr. Sherrard turned 
towards him. 

“ Certainly,’* the other replied. “ What 
can I do for you ? ” 

** I am anxious to get something to do 
on a sheep or cattle Station when I reach 
Austraha,” said Maurice. “ I have been told 
that you employ -a lot of labour. Would it 
be possible for you to give me work ? " 

“ You are forsaldng the sea, then ? ” 

** I only signed for the voyage out,” 
Maurice answered. ” I think I can promise 
you that if you will give me something to do, 
you will not find me wanting. I can ride, 
and I know something about horses.” 

“ It’s just possible I may be able to find 
you work,” the old gentleman returned. ” At 
any rate, call at my of&ce in Sydney, and I 
will see what I can do for you. Now, for- 

95 
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give my saying something I don’t want to 
hurt your feehngs, nor do I desire to pry into 
your private concerns During the voyage 
however, I have watched you, and I have 
come to the conclusion that you’re a gentle- 
man, and also that you are in trouble.’’ 

“ I’ve been a fool,” said Maunce, '* that’s 
all. Now, hke every other fool, I’m paying 
the penalty of my foUy.” 

“Have you no fnends who would help 
you ? ” 

“ Plenty of so-caUed friends,” Maurice re- 
plied bitterly. “ But they are of no use to 
me ” 

“Well, if you wiU call at my office as I 
said ]ust now. I’ll do the best I can for you ” 

Then he went aft to where his daughter 
was sitting reading near the compamon 
ladder. He told her of Maurice’s request. 

“ Any one could see that he is a'gentleman, 
papa,” was her reply “ I am not inquisi- 
tive, but I must confess I should hke to hear 
his hfe’s histor}’^” 

That evemng, during his watch on deck, 
Maurice was leaning on the bulwarks looking 
out to sea. He was thinking of his old hfe 
and speculating as to what would happen to 
liim in the future. The chief mate and the 
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dissipated youth were seated on a hen-coop 
behind him smoking. He could hear all 
that was passing between them, and for this 
reason he was about to move away, when his 
attention- was arrested by a remark let fall 
by the youth. 

** Ever seen Connie Plantagenet ? I should 
just think I had. I used to go once or twice 
every week to the 'Excelsior^ while she was 
there. She coM dance, and no mistake. I 
wonder if they’ll ever catch the man who 
murdered her.” 

The chief mate made some reply, and then 
got up and bade the other good-night. As 
for Maurice, he clung to the bulwarks as if 
he were stupefied. 

Wliat on earth could they mean ^ Connie 
murdered ? It was impossible ! At last, 
unable to bear the suspense any longer, he 
turned and walked across to where the 
young man was seated. 

“ Excuse me,” he began, “ but did I under- 
stand you to say a moment ago that Miss 
Connie Plantagenet, the music-hall artist, 
had been murdered ? ” 

“ That’s right,” answered the youth. 

“ Didn’t you know it ? She was murdered 
+1-I/S ni crii+ T-.ofr»ro -jy© sailcd. They found her 

G 
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in her carnage outside the " Excelsior ’ with her 
throat cut.” 

Good Heavens • And who is supposed 
to have committed the crime ? ” 

“ Oh, a Society swell Probably you’ve 
heard of him. He was known to be very 
sv\eet on her at one time A Str Maurice 
Ogilvie I ” 

Llaunce will never be able to teU you how 
he got away from the spot Indeed, he has 
no recollection of anything that happened 
for some time afterwards, “ Connie dead * 
Connie dead > ” The words rang in his 
brain with ghastly reiteration And he, of 
all men, was supposed to be her murderer. 
What could it mean ? If what the young 
man had said were true, then she must have 
been murdered between the time of his leaving 
her and her arrival at the “ Excelsior ” She 
had only a short distance to go then, so who 
could have done it ? There was one thing 
that struck him with great force ; tliis was 
the fact that his running away would cer- 
tainly be regarded as a further proof of his 
guilt What would his friends tInnV ? He 
knew what sort of charity he might expect 
to receive from the Fashionable World 
Already the bloodhounds of the law would be 
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upon his track. What was more probable 
than that he would be arrested m Sydney 
and taken back to England to stand his trial 
for the muider. 

When his watch was at an end he went 
below, but not to sleep. The ghastly picture 
of the dead girl, lying in her brougham, was 
continually before his mind's eye. He could 
not rid liimself of it do what he would. It 
kept him company that night, .and aU the 
next day. On the day following they were 
due to arrive at Sydney 

** I suppose I shall know my fate as soon as 
we get in," he said to lumself, " Immediately 
we are berthed, a couple of detectives will 
come aboard and inquire for William Patter- 
son. I shall be called up, the hand-cuffs will 
be placed upon my wnsts, and Miss Sher- 
rard and the whole ship's company mil know 
that I am the man who is accused of mur- 
dering poor little Connie. Heaven help 
me ' ” 

By this time he had plenty of leisure to 
overhaul the case and his position with regard 
to it. He had been seen by the employers of 
the National Theatre of Varieties to enter 
the murdered woman's brougham. Her 
coachman would be able to swear to his leav- 
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mg it. The pawnbroker would be in a position 
to give evidence as to his disposing of the 
diamond nng The Jew, in Liverpool, if he 
felt so inchned, could depose as to the fact 
of his arrival in that city, while the captain 
and officers of the Fothenngay could testify 
as to his presence on board under the name 
of Patterson 

“ I shall not stand the remotest chance of 
being able to disprove the charge,” he said 
to himself after he had given it at least an 
hour’s consideration 

Shortly after daybreak next- morning they 
entered the Heads, where a tug met them and 
prepared to tow them to the vessel’s usual 
berth on Circular Quay The port officials 
came aboard with the Officer of Health, when 
Maurice was on the fo’c’sle head He felt 
sick with fear lest they should prove to be 
pohce officers, but it soon became plain to 
him that they were not, for nothing occurred 
to justify his alarm So far all was well' 
Half an hour later he had the satisfaction of 
seeing them go over the side agam 
Some thirty mmutes later they were 
approaching their berth and the passengers 
were preparing to go ashore. At a summons 
from the skipper Maunce went aft, to stand 
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by a bne. While he was there Mr. 
Sherrard came up to him. 

“ Are you still of the same mind about tak- 
ing the Bush ? ” he inquired. 

He had been watclung the young man for 
the past two days and had noticed that there 
was something amiss with him. 

“ Yes sir, I think so,” Maunce replied, but 
unthout any real interest. He felt that he 
could not be certam that he would have the 
chance of indulging his fancy. 

“ In that case, don't forget to come to 
my office,” said the squatter. ”I think 
I can safely promise to find you employ- 
ment.” 

” You are very good,” Maurice returned, 
” and I am more obliged to you than I can 
say.” 

A quarter of an hour later the Fotheringay 
was l5dng alongside the wharf and Mr. Sher- 
rard and his daughter — ^who had been wel- 
comed by a crowd of friends — ^and the other 
passengers, made their way ashore. At last 
the time arrived for Maunce to leave the 
vessel also. 

“ I’m sorry that we’re losing you, my lad,” 
said the ancient boatswain, when he bade 
him good-bye. “ You’ve done your work 
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well while you’ve been with us and I was 
in hopes you were going to ship with us 
again ” 

“ I almost wish I were,” Maurice replied 
“ But first I am going to see what hfe is hke 
out here ” 

Then he bade his shipmates good-bye and 
departed, with his chest upon his shoulder 
That night he slept in a lodging-house near 
the Quay After all his fears it seemed diffi- 
cult to beheve that he was still a free man 
How was he to know that Fortune had been 
standing by him ^ How was he to tell that 
a man exactly answermg his description had 
been traced by the London detectives across 
the Channel, and as far as Amsterdam, where 
he was discovered to have offered some dia- 
monds to a dealer The Jew at Liverpool 
might have put them upon the scent, but he 
was a gentleman who invariably kept his own 
counsel, especially where the pohce w^ere 
concerned What was stranger stiU, Maurice 
had not been photographed since he was a 
boy, so that the authorities at Scotland Yard 
had nothing to help them in that direction 
During the voyage he had grown a beard, the 
sea air and hot sun had tanned lus skin and 
even the skipper, who had done so on one 
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occasion could not now have found fault ^vith 
the condition of .his hands. 

That night he arnved at a somewhat mo- 
mentous decision. After mature considera- 
tion he had determined not to avail himself 
of Mr. Sherrard’s offer. The latter might give 
him work, at the same time he argued that m 
appl5dng he might he attracting unnecess- 
sary attention to himself. No ! He thought 
the better plan would be to make his way into 
the Bush, and to get work on his own account. 

Next morning he was guilty of an act that 
might have been unwise, but which he felt 
he must commit even had his hfe depended 
upon his not doing so. He made his way to 
the public library, and asked boldly to be per- 
mitted to see the copies of an English paper 
for the months of June and July. After a 
short interval the files were placed before 
him. With trembhng hands he turned the 
pages until he found the date he wanted 
On opening the paper he soon discovered 
that he had not been misinformed, upon 
the second page was a paragraph headed: 

Murder of a Music Hall Singer.” It 
was but a short account of the crime, but it 
told the story mtli ternble distinctness 
The next paper gave an account of the inquest, 
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the evidence of the murdered woman’s maid 
and coachman, the discovery by the Commis- 
sionaire, and the suspicious fact that the 
dead girl’s jewellery was missing ; also the 
pawnbroker’s assertion that a diamond ring 
was sold to him on the same evening, at a 
time which must have been less than a quarter 
of an hour after the murder had been com- 
mitted, by a gentleman whose appearance 
tallied exactly with that of the man who 
was suspected of bemg the assassm. Then 
followed the verdict of the coroner’s jury 
— ^Wilful murder agamst Maurice Ogilvie. 

In the next dozen or so papers there were 
various paragraphs relating to the case The 
pohce, it was said, had discovered an im- 
portant clue, and were busily engaged follow- 
ing it up. 

Wlien he left the pubhc library, Maurice 
made his way to the Domain and seated him- 
self upon one of the benches, in the hope of 
being able to come to a decision regarding 
his future movements One thing was quite 
certain ; he must leave Sydney as qmckly 
as possible. It was apparent to him that 
every moment he spent there added to his 
danger. But where was he to go ? He was 
as ignorant of the Bush as he was of his own 
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future. Accordingly, on his way back to 
his lodgings, he purchased a map of the 
Colony, and studiedit attentively. He noticed 
that the railway ran out as far as Bourke, a 
town on the Darling River, but that did not 
tell him much. From one of his fellow- 
lodgers he learnt that the town in question 
was a great cattle centre, a terminus for what 
his informant called “the Overlanders,” or, 
in other words, the drovers who brought down 
from the great stations in the interior, the 
cattle intended for the Sydney market. There 
would doubtless be work there, he told him- 
self, and he therefore determined to start for 
Bourke by the first train in the morning 1 

That afternoon he sold his chest and sea-go- 
ing clothes, and purchased a pair of rough 
blankets and two or three other indispensable 
articles. His friend at the lodging-house 
showed him how to roll his swag, and the 
easiest way of carrying it. 

That evening he went for a long walk 
through the city. It was a wet, cheerless 
night, and his spirits had sunk almost to 
zero So depressed was he that he almost 
wished himself back on board the Fotheringay 
again, and at sea 

Into what quarter of the town he strayed 
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he did not know, but it was not a very re- 
putable one In certain streets, the Chinese 
race predominated , in others he discovered 
Englishmen and, sad to relate of a lower 
order even than the Celestial. 

He had turned from a broad thoroughfare 
into a somewhat narrower street, and was 
making his way along it, when it struck him 
that it was time for him to be returning to his 
lodgings Being in complete ignorance of 
the locality, he was looking about him for some- 
one of whom he might inquire his way, when 
he was startled by hearing a loud cry for help. 
It came from a narrow alleyway on his right. 
Without thinking of the consequences of his 
action, he ran to the assistance of the caUer 
By the hght of a gas lamp at the further end, 
he could see three men of the lamlrm type 
strugghng with another, who had fallen to 
the ground Maurice’s arrival distracted 
their attention, and allowed the man, time 
to get up Divinmg his intention, one of the 
men charged at Maunce, aiming a vicious 
blow at him as he did so. The new comer, - 
however, was too qmck for him. He had 
been an expert boxer in his college days, and 
before Ins assailant knew quite what had 
happened, he had stretched him out with a 
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blow from the shoulder that was destined to 
cause the niffian great dental difficulties for 
some considerable time. By this time the 
fight had become general. The first victim 
was an elderly man, slightly advanced m 
liquor, but with plenty of fight left in him. 

** Stand %vith 5^our back to the wall,” cried 
^laurice, “ and let them have it.” But their 
three assailants — ^for the man Maurice had 
bowled over was up by this time, and eager 
to continue the fray and to be revenged — 
were not to be treated with contempt. 

How the battle would have ended it is 
impossible to stiy but a diversion was caused 
by the appearance of a policeman. Realising 
that they were the aggressors, the three larn- 
kins took to their heels and disappeared. 

” What’s the meaning of this ? ” inquired 
the constable, as he came up. 

”Thim three divils set on to me,” said 
the man Maurice had assisted. ” I was com- 
ing along this passage as peaceful as a Christ- 
ian, when one of ’em made a grab at me 
watch-chain Shure it’s a wonder he didn’t 
have it too. Then they all pitched into me, 
and if it hadn’t been for this chap here (turning 
to Maunce) bedad ! it’s my belief they would 
have done for me altogether.” 
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He shook Maurice by the hand, and vowed 
that he would never forget the service he had 
rendered him 

His name was Patrick Callaghan, he ex- 
plained, and he had only come down to Sydney 
from the Bush that day. 

You’d better look after what money you 
have,” said the policeman, “ or you will lose it 
before you know where you are If you’ll 
be guided by me, you’ll keep out of this quar- 
ter of the town It’s the roughest part of 
Sydney, and that’s saying something.” 

Then they left the alley together and passed 
into the street, where Maurice inquired how he 
could get back to his lodgings. 

” Oh, but bedad, we must have a drink 
before we part,” said the man from the Bush, 
who had no intention of allowing his comrade- 
m-arms to drop out of his life so quicldy. ” It’s 
mesilf that’s thinkin’ that the way ye knocked 
that rascal down would have done credit to 
Ould Ireland. Come along me bhoy, and 
let’s have a glass together." 

But Maurice excused himself. He wanted 
to get back to his lodgings as qmckly as pos- 
sible, as it would be necessary for him to be 
up early to catch the tram He thereupon 
bade the little man good-bye, and set off 
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^vith the policeman, who had volunteered to 
show him a short cut by which he could reach 
his destination. Maurice expressed the fear 
that he would be taking him off his beat, 
but the other declared tliat this was not the 
case, 

“ I have to meet the sergeant in that di- 
rection,” he said, “ and I don’t tliink you 
would be able to find the way from what I 
could teU you.” 

They accordingly set off. 

In reply to a question put to him by the 
policeman, Maurice informed him that he had 
but lately arrived in Sydney. 

** I thought you were an Englishman,” 
said his companion ; ” so am I. What part 
do you hail from ? ” 

” I have lived in London for a number of 
years,” Maurice replied, but I was bom in 
the North of England.” 

“I am a Devonshire man myself,” said 
the other. ” Bonnie Devon 1 My father was 
a doctor near Exeter. I wonder if I shall 
ever see the old country again. It doesn’t 
look much like it at present.” 

Maurice questioned him regarding the police 
force, and inquired whether it was difficult to 
enter. 
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" Not over and above, if yon are in good 
health But most of the Englishman who go 
into the pohce prefer the Mounted Branch," 
he said, " For my part I hke the foot " 

After ten minutes walking they reached 
the pomt where the pohceman was due to 
meet the sergeant He had not arrived when 
they got there, so they chatted together 
under the lamp for a few mmutes before 
separating 

“ You must have some excitmg experiences 
occasionally m the quarter we have just 
left," said Maurice 

“ No, I can’t say that I do," answered the 
constable “ On the contrary, it is very quiet 
— in fact, nothing moving. It has always- 
been my ambition to make a big arrest, but 
it’s not come off yet Perhaps it may some 
day" 

How httle did he dream that the man he 
was addressing was none other than the 
famous Sir Maurice Ogilvie, for whom the 
English pohce were searching throughout the 
world 

Five minutes later the sergeant made his 
appearance round the corner, and came to- 
wards them. He was a fine-looking man, and 
carried himself hke a Life Guardsman. As he 
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came up he glanced at Maurice, who bade 
the constable a polite good-night and then 
walked away. He had not got very far, 
however, before the sergeant overtook him 
It was as if an icy-cold hand were being placed 
upon his heart when he felt the other clutch 
him by the arm, and heard him say : “ Maurice 
Ogilvie 1 ” 

They were near a gas-lamp, and he could 
see the sergeant’s face distinctly. 

George Harbridge 1 ” 'he cried. Good 
Heavens ! To think of its being you * ” 

^'Then I am not mistaken. It is you, 
Maurice ? ” 

That both were much overcome by this 
chance meeting, there could be no doubt 
To Maunce, it seemed as if all were lost. His 
presence in Australia was known, and it 
appeared as if nothing could save him from 
arrest. He and Harbridge had been at 
school and the University together, and when 
the other had left England suddenly — ^some 
years before — ^Maurice had been one of the 
last to see him before his disappearance. 

“ Maunce, dear old fellow, this is a terrible 
business I ” said Harbridge at- last. 

“ What is to be done ? ” Maurice in- 
quired. 
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“ Heaven knows > I must think ' You are 
not safe in Sydney. I recognised you at once 
despite your beard, and others may do the 
same. We must have a long talk together, 
but not m the street. Where are you stay- 
ing 

Maurice informed him, but the other shook 
his head. 

“ That won’t do either ; they know me too 
well there Look here, I’m off duty at mid- 
night, and it wants only half-an-hour to that 
time now I’ll teU you what you had better 
do — ^go on to the Post Office, and wait for 
me on the pavement outside. As soon as 
I’ve changed my clothes I’ll meet you 
there ” 

“Then you’re not going to arrest me 
now ? ” 

“ Neither now nor ever,” said his fnend 
“ But I must discover what is best to be done 
for you, or somebody else may. Oh, Maurice, 
my dear old friend, to think of our meeting 
hke this after the past days • ” 

Maurice stopped, and laid his hand on the 
other’s arm No one was near ; indeed, so 
far as could be seen, they had the entire street 
to themselves. 

“ One moment, George, before we go any 
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further. Do you, or do you not, believe me 
to be guilty ? ” 

His friend held out his hand. 

“ That is the best answer I can give you,** 
he said. 
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She was a generous little soul, and would have 
given me anything.” 

” The fact of your pawmng that diamond 
ring helps to make things look very black 
agamst you Where did it come from ^ ” 

” It was the engagement rmg I gave Miss 
Gardiner, and which she returned to me that 
mommg ” 

”WeU, Miss Gardiner should be able to 
recognise the nng, and so be able to settle 
a point m your favour. But what can have 
become of the other girl’s jewels ? They 
say she was weanng. a valuable necldace, and 
a couple of bracelets.” 

"There can be no doubt that whoever 
failed her took them,” Maunce replied 
" Oh, George, old man, you can’t think how 
I value your assistance, and it gives me 
fresh heart to know that you do not 
beheve me guilty of this crime. In Lon- 
don I suppose no one thinks me innocent ” 

"It was the runmng away that did it,” 
Harbridge replied. " If you had stood your 
ground you might possibly have been able, 
to get yourself out of the scrape But when 
you recollect that you cleared out the same 
night you cannot blame people if they think 
it pomts conclusively to your guilt.” 
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*^But you must bear tlie fact in mind, 
George, that I knew nothing of the murder 
when I left London. Think for a moment, 
and you will see that it was impossible for 
the news to have reached me. ^Vhen I said 
good-b 5 ^e to her ever57thing was right. I 
went straight to Euston, and there took the 
midnight express to Liverpool, and next 
morning w'ent aboard my ship. I did not 
buy a paper, neither did I see one on the 
voj^age. I can remember now, on the first 
night out, hearing a couple of the hands 
* discuss a terrible murder, but very naturally 
did not connect the woman who was IciUed 
with Connie. \'\^y should I have done 
so?^’ 

” I can see 3 ^our point, but I am very much 
afraid public opinion would not. And, now, 
what are your plans ? It \viU not be safe for 
you to remain in Sydney.^' 

“ I had made up my mind to leave by the 
early train for Bourke to-morrow or rather 
this morning, and thence make mj'- way into 
the Bush in search of work.” 

“You couldn’t do better. And, what’s 
more, I fancy I can help you, I’ve a friend 
in Bourke who might be able to put you in 
the way of something. His name is Merry- 
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weather, and he is a Stock and Station Agent. 
I did Viim what he considers a good turn once, 
and he’d hke to be able to repay it. I’ll go 
home now, and write him a letter introducing 
you as an old fnend. What time does the 
train leave ? ” 

“ At SIX o’clock.” 

” Then I’ll meet you at the station at ten 
minutes to six. It’s a quarter-past one^ 
now ” 

“One moment, George, before you go. 
How do I stand with regard to the pohce out 
here ? Of course they are on the look out 
for me ? ” 

” That’s so. We’ve had a description for- 
warded to us, but I don’t thmk you’re much 
to fear so long as you are careful, and don’t 
commit yourself The impression the Enghsh 
pohce have is that you are on the Continent. 
By the way, you have not told me yet what 
name you have adopted. I must know that 
to put it in the letter.” 

” William Patterson,” Maurice replied. 
” It IS not a very brilliant flight of fancy, but 
it will do as weU as any other.-’ ’ 

“ Just And now jmu must be off to your 
lodgings We’ll meet at the railway station 
at ten minutes to six.” 
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“ God, bless you George, old man, for 
proving 5?ourself such a true friend/’ 

“ In memory of Auld Lang 83^16, Maurice. 
Now, before I forget, ]ust bear in mind the 
fact that I am Sergeant Da\ddson. No one 
ever Imew quite what became of George 
Harbridge. I’m afraid he must have been 
a sad dog, from all accounts.” 

They separated, and Maurice returned to 
his lodgings. At a quarter to six he was at 
the railway station. 

He had taken his ticket, and had stowed 
his swag away under the seat of the carriage 
before Harbndge put in an appearance 
upon the platform. They greeted each other, 
and then the latter produced the letter he 
had written, and handed it to Maurice. 

“ Remember me to Merryweather,” he 
said, “and take -my advice; for the pre- 
sent, at any rale get as far inland as you can.” 

Maurice promised to do this, and was 
then ^Vamed by the guard to take his seat He 
did so, and bade Ms friend good-bye from the 
\vmdow. Then the wMstle sounded, and the 
train moved out of the station That was 
the last he was destined to see of Harbridge 
for many a long day. 

“ That man is no more guilty of the murder 
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than I am,” said Harbndge to himself as he 
watched the train disappear. “ But Heaven 
alone c a n tell how he’ll prove his innocence. 
Poor old Maurice • We used to have some 
grand times together.” 

Perhaps that journey to Bourke was the 
most weansome Maunce had ever undertaken. 
He was going out mto an unknown world, to 
enter upon a new phase of hfe The aspect 
of the country through which the tram passed 
was strange to him, vrhile the outlandish 
names of the stations — ^Dubbo, Nyngan, 
Coolabah and Mooculta — ^seemed to impress 
upon Inm the difference that existed between 
the old hfe and the new. 

It had been dark some time when he 
reached his destination. And as if to add 
to his depression it commenced to rain heavily 
as he left the station Bourke cannot, even 
by her bitterest enemies, be described as 
a wet place, but she makes up for it when the 
clouds do pour forth their store upon her. 
Any one who has been there then will not 
readily forget the experience. A porter, 
whom he questioned, recommended Maurice 
to an inn, and he set off to walk there. By 
the time he reached it he was carrying many 
pounds of real estate about ^vlth him. 
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That night he made his first acquaintance 
with a genuine Bush hotel. It was certainly 
a novel experience. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated an explanation may not be out of 
place. In up-country Townships the ma- 
jority of hotels are divided into parts — one 
being set aside for squatters, bank managers, 
insurance agents and other important folk, 
while the other is given over to the shearer 
swag-men, bullock-driver, and tlie humbler 
members of the great Bush world. 

Being resolved to shirk nothmg, Maurice 
decided for the latter side, and accordingly 
made his way into the bar. Supper was soon 
supplied, after which he was shown to a room. 
"V^^en he entered he discovered that he was 
to share it 'svith a comparatively intoxicated 
sailor, from a river steamer, and a hopelessly 
inebriated swag-man from the Great Beyond. 
His fo’c’sle experience, however, had been 
sufficient to accustom him to the roughest 
of rough society, and so long as his companions 
were content to snore peacefully and to leave 
him alone, he did not feel inclined to resent 
their society. 

The night passed without an adventure, 
and next morning, after breakfast, he inquired 
for Mr. Merry^veather’s ojSice, and was m- 
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formed that it was m an adjoining street. He 
accordingly made his way thither, to dis- 
cover a small wooden dwelhng with an iron 
roof standmg m a small garden where the 
pepper-tree thrived luxunantly — ^but nothmg 
else 

Mr. Merr57weather proved to he a tall, 
grizzled man of upwards of sixty years of age 
He was the possessor of a very bald head and 
a long white beard, which he had a habit 
of stroking contmually when conversing. 
He looked up from his desk in the middle of 
the room, as Maunce entered the verandah. 

“Well, my man,” he said, through the 
French window, “ what can I do for you ? ” 

“ I have a letter of introduction to you from 
afnendinSydney,” Maurice rephed He was 
on the point of adding, “ George Harbndge,” 
but fortunately he was able to stop himself 
in time, and to substitute “ Sergeant David- 
son ” 

“From Davidson,” exclaimed the agent, 
as he opened the letter, “ I have not heard 
from him for some tune past. I hope he is 
well ? ” 

“Qmte well,” Maurice rephed. “ I shouldn’t ' 
say he was often aihng.” 

When the other had perused" the letter, he 
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placed it in his pocket, and then glanced up 
again at Maurice. 

“ I must beg your pardon for not having 
asked you to be seated,” he said. “Pray 
take a chair. Davidson tells me you were 
fnends in England.” 

“We were at school together,” Maunce 
returned. 

“ And he wants me to help you to obtain 
some work in the Bush. Have you any 
notion of what you can do ? ” 

“ I cannot say that I have,” Maurice 
answered. “I know nothing about it, you 
see. If I have a preference at all, it would 
be in favour of joining one of those — Over- 
landing parties, don’t they call them, which 
go up to Queensland for cattle.” 

“ In that case I think I can help you,” 
the other declared. “ A friend of mine, one 
of the best drovers on the road, is leaving to- 
morrow for the Diamintina district, to take 
over a mob. Very probably I could persuade 
him to take you on.” 

“ I should be exceedingly obliged to you if 
you could,” Maurice rephed. “ I am anxious 
to get something to do as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“ Dick Manton is staying at the Pastoral 
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Hotel. If you’U come along with me, we’ll 
interview him at once ” 

Maunce expressed his -willingness to do so,^ 
and then they set off ' 

Now, the Pastoral Hotel is, or was the 
finest hotel in Bourke, and it is only m the 
proper order of things that such a celebnty 
as ilr Manton should put up there. When 
they entered, they discovered the latter 
individual in -the act of eating his breakfast. 
Being called upon, when on the road, to en- 
dure many hardships, he made up for it by 
leading the life of a sybarite when in the town. 
He was certainly a character in his way, as 
Maunce was very soon to find out. He had 
been in the bush all his hfe, and had spent the 
greater part of that time m the pursuit of his 
present calhng. His appearance might be 
said to be that of the typical Austrahan-bred 
bushman, and the portrait -will doubtless be 
recognised by those who know the class of 
' individual when I inform you that his height 
was as nearly as possible six feet. His shoulders 
were broad and muscular ; his legs long and 
very slim, and a tnfle bowed, by overmuch 
nding at an early age His complexion was 
tanned almost the colour of mahogany, and * 
he wore both beard and moustache, the 
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latter being of a soft wavy broT,vn. As 
Manrice learnt later, he was an unequalled 
horseman , in tracking almost as clever as 
a black fellow ; a first-rate judge of stock, a 
hard drinker at certain times ; a tnfle quarrel- 
some in his cups, and a past master of the 
grammar of bad language. 

** ’Morning, Merryweather,” he said, look- 
ing up from a piled-up plateful of bacon and 
eggs. “Heavy rain last night. Tracks a 
bit sticky out back. I’ll be bound. Shan’t 
be sorry when I’m on the other side of the 
Warrego.” 

After that he solemnly shovelled away food 
in silence. It struck Maurice that he had 
never seen a man eat with such enjoyment 
or so fast. 

“Allow me to introduce a friend of a 
friend to you, Dick,’’ said Mr. Merryweather 
“ Mr Patterson, here, has only lately arrived 
from England, and is anxious to try his hand 
at Overlanding. I thought, perhaps if you 
have not completed your party, you might 
be able to give him his first lesson at the game 
I should take it as a personal favour if you 
could see your way to it.’’ ' 

The bacon and eggs were by this time out 
of sight, and Mr. Manton had buried his 
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nose in his coffee-cup. When it emerged 
again, he ejaculated the single word, “ Ride ? 

“ Yes, I think I can safely say that I can 
ride,” Maurice replied. I used to do a lot 
of hunting at home ” 

Mr Manton grunted scornfully. 

“ Wait until the brutes break m the dark,” 
he said, “ when the scrub’s so thick that you 
can’t see half a horse’s length m front of you, 
and you don’t know the lay of the land. 
Then you’ll be able to say you know some- 
thing of nding However, as it happens, I 
want another hand For our fnend’s sake 
here. I’ll take you on if you hke Got any . 
horses ? ” 

Maunce rephed that he had not, but stated 
that he thought he had enough money to 
purchase a pair 

“ In that case get them as soon as.yoii can 
then,” said Manton, ”and take-'care they 
don’t take you in over them. Tell whoever 
you buy them from that you’re with me, 
Dick Manton, and they won’t do you more 
than’s necessary then • ” - 

“ I’ll take care of that,” said ]\Ir. Merry- 
weather. ”I know a man who has got a 
very decent pair for sale. They’ve 3ust come 
down from Cunnamulla, and are in good 
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fettle. Their o\vner is in want of money, 
and probably sell both for twenty pounds. 
You couldn’t do better.” 

Maunce stared. In his old hfe, a pair of 
good horses could scarcely have been pur- 
chased for twenty pounds. 

” 'When you’ve secured your horses, come 
round and let me know,” said Manton. ” I’ll 
put you on at the regular terms, and we shall 
be leaving here to-morrow.” Then to Merry- 
weather he continued : ” Sailor Jim and the 
black boj^s are outside now.” 

In compliance with his employer’s instruct- 
ions, Maurice accompamed Mr Merryweather 
from the hotel, not, however before he had 
been called, upon to make a libatioii to the 
shrine of Bacchus, without which it would 
appear, no transaction can be brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion in the Bush. 

“Now you can say that you’ve not only 
seen but have been emploj^^ed by the famous 
Dick Manton,” said Mr. Menyweather, as 
they left the hotel “ In my opinion, if you 
wereTo hunt all Austraha through, you would 
not find his equal m his own particular hne. 
You may consider yourself fortunate in havmg 
been taken oh by him.” 

“ I owe it all to you,” said Maurice grate- 
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fully. "I cannot tell you how gjrateful I 
am to you for what you have done 

“Don’t mention it,” the other returned. 
“ I am always very glad to do what I can for 
Davidson He proved himself a true friend 
to me when I wanted help badly, and now I’m 
only doing a httle to repay the obligation in 
another way.” j 

When they had searched almost every 
hotel m the town they eventuaUy discovered 
the individual who had the l^rses for sale. 
He admitted that he was des^us of disposing 
of the animals, and, borrowing a bug^ from 
a friend, drove them toyme suburbs' of the 
town, where the hors^^ere grazing. They 
were certainly not ^eautiful, and totally 
unlike the hacks ^^ce had been accustomed 
to nde m the^^o^. However, they were 
staunch sort' of beasts, and, as their owner 
remarked, “couldn’t be beaten on camp 
between Bourke and the Gulf.” What he 
meant Maurice did not know, but he did not 
show his ignorance. Then the bargaining 
commenced. Eventually the man was induced 
to dispose of the two for twenty pounds, and 
to throw m a bridle and saddle, a pack saddle 
and fittings for five pounds more He also 
agreed to dehver the horses at Maurice’s hotel 

r 
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that afternoon. Their deal being completed, 
they drove back to the Tov/nship, and Maurice 
made his way to the Pastoral Hotel, to inform 
Manton of his success. The latter had seen 
many friends in the meantime, and was in 
the best of humours. He vowed that he 
would turn Maunce into a first-rate bushman 
inside of a week, and in guarantee of this 
assertion, presented him with a stockwhip 
he had purchased that morning, with wliich 
he averred he could pick out the eye of a 
mosqmto at ten feet tlxree times in succession. 
Maurice took this curious instrument of flagel- 
lation in his hand, and looked at it in some 
bewilderment. The handle was noj: more than 
a fool long, the thong being about fifteen. 

“ Some day I’ll show you how to use a real 
guUy raker,” observed Manton. ” You shall 
learn the Sydney flash and the Warrego curler 
before you see Bourke again.” 

Mamice felt as if his head were going round 
He had imagined the Bush to be a primitive 
place; but every moment he was learning 
something fresh. Who among all the clever 
men of liis old hfe could discriminate between 
a Sydney flash and a Warrego curler ? At 
Manton’s request, he remained to lunch with 
him, and ere the meal was at an end, he had 

I 
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come to some sort of understanding of his 
future employer’s character What was 
more, he felt sure that he should like him. 
The man was a mass of vain good nature He 
could be a firm friend, but it was also plain 
that he could be a very bitter enemy. Once 
dunng the meal he chanced upon a subject 
that almost roused Maunce to expostulation. 
The name of Mr Sherrard was mentioned. 

“Joe Sherrard of Wockatonga ? “ cried 
Manton “ If I don’t know him, nobody else 
does. Why he’s the meanest man this side 
of Sydney. I took a mob down for him 
once from one of his Queensland Stations, 
but I’ll never take another job for him as 
long as I hve. That man’s so mean that 
he’d scrape the blacking off your boots to 
shine his own with ’’ 

For a moment Maurice felt mclmed, as I 
have said, to retahate with something sharp' 
in defence of the man who had been kmd to ' 
him ; but a moment’s reflection showed him 
the uselessness of so doing. Mr Sherrard 
was quite able to take care of himself , and 
whatever he might have said would not have 
been likely to have mfluenced Manton in the 
condition he was then in Later m the 
afternoon he returned to the hotel, at which 
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he had stayed on tlie previous night, and took 
over his horses. The vendor showed him 
how to adjust liis pack saddle, and gave hun 
certain other liints concemmg the habits 
of the two steeds, which proved valuable to 
him. Wniien, therefore, he rode round to 
the Pastoral Hotel next morning, mounted 
on Tommj!', the bay, and leading Billy, the 
chestnut, he would have been a sharp mdivi- 
duai who could have detected the fact that 
he was a new comer to the Bush. 

Half-an-hour later Manton was ready, and 
when he had moimted a somewhat raJdng- 
looking brown, wliich he declared to be the 
best “ cutting-out horse ” in Australia, they 
took the road. 

The second act of JMaurice Ogilvie's Aus- 
tralian career had commenced. 



CHAPTER VII 

In something under a month Manton’s little 
party had reached Morendu Station on the 
Diamantma River They had travelled over 
three hundred miles by the time they ar- 
rived there, and durmg that time Maurice 
had learnt many thmgs which were destmed 
to be of the greatest importance to him in 
the near future All things taken into con- 
sideration he found it by no means an im- 
pleasant occupation, and, when once he 
had settled down to it, he felt as if he had 
followed it all his hfe. 

On arnving at the Station, they found 
the cattle ready for taking over. A mob, 
consisting of some seven hundred beasts, 
had been collected, and on the day after 
their arrival, Manton announced the fact 
that he was prepared to commence his 
journey to the South. Three other men, 
who had been en]oying a hohday in Bris- 
bane, had come out to 30m them, and these, 
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\nth Maurice and Sailor Jim, the cook, to 
say nothmg of two black boys, Rocca and 
Wiora, completed the party. 

On the night before they left Morendu,’ 
they sat round the camp fire discussing 
the prospects of the long journey that lay 
before them. It had been an excellent 
season, -and for this reason they knew that 
grass and water would be plentiful. As 
Maurice sat on his blankets, pipe m mouth, 
and his toes toasting at the fire, while the 
flames leaped up and threw strange lights 
and shadows among the trees overhead, 
and the mnd sighed through the long grass 
beside the lagoon, he coaid not refrain 
from contrasting the hfe he was then lead- 
ing with that of the fashionable young man 
about town. He wondered whether he would 
ever see any of his old companions again, 
and if so whether they would recognize him. 
So far, Harbridge was the only person who 
had guessed at his identity, and he told 
himself if he remained in the Bush and 
did not go out of his way to attract atten- 
tion, it was scarcely likely that any one 
w'ould do so. 

It was barely light next morning when 
Manton roused them from their slumbers. 
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A heavy mist hid the lagoon, and the sky, 
where it could be seen, was as pale a grey 
as the inside of an oyster shell. At the 
moment that Maunce opened his eyes a 
flock of Galas m a tree near at hand had 
evidently ]ust arrived at the conclusion 
that another day had commenced, and, that 
it would be as well for them to go in search 
of breakfast The camp fire, that had burnt 
so cheerily the mght before, was now only 
a heap of grey ash, but Sailor Jim was hard 
at work upon the wood-pile close at hand, 
and in a very few minutes it would be ahght. 

“ Come, my lads, up with you,” cried 
Manton, shaking by the shoulders those who 
felt mchned to doze again ” There’s no 
time to be lost Rocca and you, Wiora, 
go on after the horses, and run them up to 
the small yard behind the store After that 
come back and get your breakfasts ” 

The black boys accordingly departed in 
search of the animals, while the rest of the 
party stretched themselves in their blankets 
preparatory to rising. ^ It was by no means 
warm, but a brisk run down to the lagoon/ 
and a dip in the cold water soon remedied 
matters, and by the time breakfast waS 
ready there was not a man who did not feel 
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inclined for it. Here it might be placed 
on record that there was not a better man 
than Sailor Jim in his special line of cook- 
ing. For dampers, Johnny cakes, plum duff, 
he had not his equal. To do a hard day’s 
work, and to come back to camp to sit do\vn 
to one of his meals, was to know what good 
^living should be. As soon as they had 
finished their breakfast the black boys went 
off to harness two of the horses into the 
ration cart and to bring it into the camp. 
Thereupon the swags were , stowed away, 
together wth the hobbles, ropes, camp ovens, 
pans, and all the other paraphernalia of a 
drover’s outfit 

When everything was ready, Manton came 
up and inspected the load. 

“ Now off you go, Jim,” he said to the 
cook. ” Keep the creek on your left-hand 
till you come to Sandy Crossing. Then cross 
and foUov/ the track to Sugar Loaf Hill. 
We’U spell there for an hour at midday. 
You can pull up under the big gum that was 
struck by hghtning when we were out here 
in ’83 ” 

Sailor Jim signified by a nod that he 
understood, and immediately started his team. 

When they had seen him disappear round 

\ 
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the bend of the lagoon, the rest of the party 
made their way to the stockyard, where 
their horses were awaiting them. They were 
all in the' pink of condition ; neither too fat 
nor too lean, but ]ust of the fettle to enter 
upon the work that lay before them The 
animals that were to be ndden that day 
havmg been selected, the rest were driven 
to the end of the paddock, where the mob 
they were to take over was waiting, in 
charge of the Station hands Manton had 
already received his papers, and had given 
his receipt, so that nothing remained now 
but to start the beasts on their long journey' 
to the South 

Now, every man who has tried his hand 
at Overlanding will tell you that a green 
mob is by no means an easy thing to handle 
The beasts know their own country, and 
have no desire to move oh it. They are 
quite unused to being dnven, and, as a natural, 
result, they make it a pomt of honour to 
break away on every possible opportumty. 
To give them a better start, half-a-dozen of 
the Station men accomparaed them 'for the 
first day’s stage, and remained to share the 
mght’s watch. After the cattle had been 
started next day they were comparatively 
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easy to manage. ' One of the herd elected 
liimself king, and from that day fonvard 
was to be seen leading like the bom ruler 
he was. 

Their route for the first seven days lay 
through thicldy timbered country, running 
parallel with a noble range of hills. Grass 
and water were plentiful, and for green 
beasts the animals were behaving themselves 
remarkably well. 

On the eighth day they crossed the Ranges 
and camped at night beside a big water- 
hole, on an open plain. It was left to Sailor 
Jim to decide upon the camp, and for this 
reason he always travelled five or six miles 
ahead. 

According to custom they boxed the cattle 
on the plain, and then drove them down to 
water. Wlien the animals had drunk their 
fill, the black boys tailed them on to camp, 
where one of the lads stood watch while the 
others had their tea. - 

After the meal the fire was replenished, 
and long after darkness had fallen they sat 
around it, smokmg and yarning Overhead 
the stars twinkled bnghtly, and away in a 
gully, in the Ranges they had crossed that 
day, a wild dog was calling to his mate. 
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** Roll that log into the fire, Patterson/’ 
said Manton, pointing to a log that lay neai 
Maurice’s blankets “ For aU we know to 
the contrary, it may be full of centipedes ” 
Maurice ^d as he was directed, and soon 
the wood was well ahght, and sendmg a 
volley of sparks into the darkness 

“ Rum thmgs centipedes,” said Harry the 
Digger, pressmg the tobacco mto his pipe 
with the top of his little finger as he spoke. 
" I knew a chap at Bendigo, a schoolmaster, 
who used to collect ’em and bottle -’em. 
He called it Science, but other folk called it 
madness By the time he had finished he 
had a rare lot of ’em, of aU sorts and sizes 
One day he forgot to put the cork in, and 
the bottle was upset ” 

“ What happened ? ” 

“ They got him He never collected centi- 
pedes again. He’d run if you only showed 
him one ” 

” That reminds me of a man I knew on the 
Murrumbidgee,” said Three-Fingered Dick, 
who never liked to be outdone in a story. 
** He lost as fine a wife as any one could 
clap eyes on, and, what’s ' more, with a 
couple of thousand pounds at her back, ]ust 
by reason of taking her out for a walk one 
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Sunday afternoon, and a sittin' her down 
on an old gum log. She had been there 
about five minutes when she was bitten by 
a centipede on the calf of her leg. The 
duffer wouldn*t go away when she gave 
him the hint, but must needs stay alongside, 
talking about poetry and all that sort of 
stuff, when she wanted to be investigating. 
She fainted clean off at last, and he had to 
carry her home She was that disgusted 
with his foolishness that she would have 
nothing more to do with him, but went and 
married a publican down on the Wentworth 
side.” 

Ten minutes or so later, the man who had 
been on the watch came in, and it was 
Maurice^s turn to take his place. Catching 
his night horse, he mounted and rode out 
to where ‘the mob was grazing quietly on 
the plain. The moon had just made its 
appearance above the Ranges, and the night 
was very stiU. As he kept a \vatchful eye 
on his charges, he found himself reviewing 
his Past. What a wasted life his had been 
up to that time ! 

After a time his thoughts turned to other 
people. From one to another they passed, 
until they at last reached Miss Sherrard. 
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He pictured her as he had so often seen her, 
seated under the awning of the Fothenngay. 
He recalled the day when she had spoken to 
him concerning the whale that had risen so 
mysteriously near the ship’s side In all 
probability, he told himself, she had for- 
gotten that such a person existed, yet he 
had not forgotten her The memory of her 
sweet voice and pretty face was more plea- 
sant to him than he could say. 

“ Ah ! ” he mused to himself, when he 
thought over the matter, “there was once 
a time when I could have met her as an 
equal, and have done my best to win her. 

Now, however But, there • What 

would she think of me if she Imew of the 
awful cnme of which the world believes me 
guilty ? ” 

For the remamder of his days, he reflected, 
he must be an outcast, afraid to bear his 
own name, and never knowing when a hand 
might be placed upon his shoulder, and he 
himself be made a prisoner. 

His watch at an end, he rode leisurely up 
to the camp, and havmg dismounted woke 
Three-Fmgered Dick, who w^as to take his 
place. Then, when he had tethered his 
horse, he curled himself up in his blankets 
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and endeavoured to sleep. For the first 
time since he had been in the Bush, how- 
ever, he found himself unable to do so. He 
had not been feehng particularly well for 
two da5^s, and that mght an intense melan- 
choly had settled itself upon him, and, do 
what he would, he could not shake it off. 
He w'as stiU awake when Sailor Jim began 
to kindle his fire, preparatory to cooking 
the morning’s breakfast. Feeling that it 
w'as no use remaining where he was, in the 
condition he was then in, he got up and 
helped the other. 

During the morning Manton, for the first 
time, saw that there was something really 
wrong with him. He accordingly rode up 
alongside. 

“What’s the matter with you, Patter- 
son ? ” he inquired. ' “ You’ve a face as long 
as a fiddle.” 

“ I’m sorry to hear it,” said Maurice, with 
a forced laugh. “ I’ve got a fit of the blues, 
I suppose. I trust it will soon work off, 
however.” 

Unfortunately the fit did not work off as 
he had predicted. Indeed, his spirits sank 
lower and lower as their journey progressed. 
Once more he slept no better than he had 
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done on the previous night. In vain he tried 
to reason it out with himsdf, in the hope 
that he would be able to convince himself 
that there was really no sort of reason why 
he should be so miserable Who would be 
lilrely to recognise in Wilham Patterson, the 
drover of Austraha, the once fashionable 
Sir Maurice Ogilvie, of the West End of 
London. 

Towards the end of the day’s march his 
condition grew gradually worse. \^Tiat it 
was that ailed him he could not teU He 
said nothmg about it, however, to his com- 
rades, but performed his share of the work 
as though he were enjoying his usual good 
health 

Another bad mght’s rest set the seal upon 
him, and when the order was given to march 
on the following day, he moved towards his 
horse hke an old man The effort to mount 
proved too much for him, and after two 
unsuccessful attempts to reach the saddle, 
he feU backwards in a dead famt upon the 
ground Manton and Three-Fingered Dick 
immediately hastened to his assistance, but 
it was some time before they were able to 
restore him to consciousness It having been 
agreed that he was not in a condition to 
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nde that day, a place was found for him in 
the ration cart. At -midday he was much 
worse, and by nightfall Manton was begin- 
mng to grow seriously alarmed. 

I wonder what is the best thing to do 
with him ? ” he asked of his companions. 

It’s certain he can’t go on hlce this, and 
we’re more than twenty miles from the 
Township.” 

” There is a hospital there,” said Sailor 
Jim, who knew the locahty weU “ If he isn’t 
better in the mommg we’d best get him there 
as soon as may be.” 

Maurice certainly was not better next morn- 
ing. If there were a change at all, it was for 
the worse. By midday he was delirious. 
The accumulated troubles of the past six 
weeks were wreaking their vengeance upon 
him. This being so there seemed nothing 
for it but to hurry the cattle forward for a 
few miles, and then to transpoit the sufferer, 
by means of Sailor Jim’s wagon, to the 
Township of Barrambah. 

By nightfall Maurice’s connexion with Man- 
ton’s Overlanding party had ceased, and he was 
lying in a galvanised iron hut, which represents 
a hospital in the Township of Barrambah. 
Fortunately for him the doctor engaged by ^e 
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Committee at that time was a gentleman of 
some attainments He was^ moreover, an 
enthusiast m his profession, and having had 
nothing to occupy him for some time save 
a few broken hmbs he entered upon Maurice’s 
case with a zeal that was beyond all praise 
For more than a fortnight the latter’s hfe 
trembled in the balance, and during that time ■ 
a close friendship sprang up between the two 
men 

“Whoever the fellow is, or was,” said 
the doctor to himself on one occasion, " he 
is no ordmary man I’ll warrant he’s been 
a bigger swell m his day than I have ever 
been, or ever shall be. And yet the people 
who brought him here entered his name as 
WiUiam Patterson. However, I don’t sup- 
pose a name counts for very much in this 
part of the world. It’s not the first of his 
class I’ve had to do with.” 

Five weeks later Maurice was convalescent, 
though he was about as sorry a specimen of 
the genus man as could be found in the 
length and breadth of the Austrahan Bush. 
He had shrunk from his former robust self 
to a mere shadow. Indeed, one would no't 
have recognized in him the well set 'up young 
man who had trotted out of Bourke, in com- 
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pany with the redoubtable Dick Manton, so 
short a time before. 

Barrambah Bush Hospital is not the sort 
of place to whose meraes one would entrust 
the welfare of a dehcate invahd. Whatever 
else it may be^ however, it was certainly a 
haven, both of refuge and of heahng for 
Mamrice. He could not have been more 
carefully tended had he had his choice of 
all the great London Hospitals Doctor Fair- 
field, for this was the medico’s name, did 
his work as a labour of love, and, believe 
me, there can be no more faithful ser- 
vice. 

“ I hegBiL to think we were going to plant 
you in the field they dignify by the name 
of Cemetery, out yonder,” he said to Maurice 
one day as they sat in the verandah of the 
hospital. “You have had a narrow escape, 
but, by Jove ! you’ve pulled through mar- 
vellously, and in another week’s time, if all 
goes well, I hope to set you on your feet 
once more.” 

“ I’m sure I’m extremely obliged to you 
for aU your trouble,” Maurice rephed. “ I 
am afraid, however, it has been wasted* 
What I am going to do when I am about 
again, I don’t know. I had a splendid billet 

K 
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with Manton, and have lost it tlirough this 
illness ” 

“ There are plenty of others, just as good , 
to be had,” said the other, comfortingly. 

“ Wait until you are really fit to be at work 
again, and I’ll see what I can do for you. 
I’m necessanly famihar with most ^ of the 
owner’s hereabouts, and I feel that if any one 
can get them to give you a hft, I am that 
man ” 

More than once dunng his convalescence' 
Maunce experienced the agonising fear that 
in his delinum he might have dropped .some 
hint of his past life When, however, the 
days went by and the good httle doctor said 
nothing to him on the subject, he gamed 
heart. 

One day, however, with Machiavelian 
subtlety, he led the conversation with the 
hospital attendant, a taU, thin, cadaverous 
man, with a demeanour that made him not 
unhke Unah Heap, into the channel he 
wanted In an airy manner they discussed 
great crimes and cnimnals, and Maunce, to 
his relief, was able to convince himself that 
the other had heard -nothing from him con- 
cerning the famous Plantagenet mui^der 

“They "want a new storekeeper out at 
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Borrilah/’ said the medico to Maurice, about 
ten days later, “ Why don’t you try for it ? 
I saw the head overseer in the Township 
last night, and put in a good word for you 
so, if you care to go out there, I think you 
wall very probably get the job.” 

Maurice detennined to do so, and in the 
morning mounted liis horse, which Manton 
had left behind, and with Billy, the pack- 
horse, set off for the station in question. 
He was too late to obtain the storekeeper’s 
place, but he was taken on as an ordinary 
hand. He kept this position for three months, 
during wliich time he added daily to his 
expenence. Then the death of the owner 
threw him upon the world once more, after 
which he drifted from Station to Station 
for upwards of a year, getting work where 
and how he could. His intention was, if 
possible, to discover Manton once more, and, 
if he would have him, to join him again on 
one of his Overlanding trips. Eventually he 
left Queensland, crossed the Border and 
found himself in New South Wales. Then, 
in the township of Rongonilla, another serious 
illness laid him low, and when he rose from 
his bed, a month later, he was but little better 
than a skeleton. 
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After lea^dng Rongomlla he made his way 
further into New South Wales, imtil he found 
himself m Mr. Sherrard’s country. He re- 
membered the promise Mr Sherrar-d had 
made him aboard the Fotheringay, and he 
accordingly determined to go to the Head 
Station m order to see what luck would do 
for him upon his endeavouring to obtam a 
situation there. 

On a certain hot morning he quitted the 
Township at which he had spent the mght, 
and, following the directions he had been 
given, turned off at the Cross Tracks m the 
Mulga, three miles or so beyond the Govern- 
ment Well 

“ The Station is fifteen miles from here, 
they say,” he muttered to himself, as he 
left the sandy mam track, and branched off 
on what was httfe better than a cattle path. 
“ In that case if all goes well I should hit 
it by midday.” 

In the timber the heat was overpowering, 
but he plodded steadily on Later the track 
entirely vanished, and he was compelled to 
steer by dead reckomng. He chmbed hill 
after hill and crossed valley after valley^ 
but the Mulga remained with him, apparently 
growing tlucker with every milft he pro- 
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gressed. Hour after hour he toiled on, but 
still no sign of a' Station could he see. 
The sun sank lower above the tree- 
tops, yet there was no sign either of water 
or of the buildings he was so anxious to 
reach. 'Whs.t was worse, with unpardonable 
carelessness, , he had ' neglected to fill his 
water-bag before he left the Township tliat 
morning, and in consequence his tongue was 
parched vith thirst. 

After he had been walking for several 
hours he looked up and saw before him a 
curious sandstone rock. He remembered that 
he had encountered one like it already that 
morning, and had been struck by its resem- 
blance to a horse’s head. He recalled the 
fact that while resting beneatli its shade, 
he had put in the eye of the animal \vith his 
kmfe. Half feanng what he might find, he 
walked towards it. Then he was filled TOth 
a terror that shook him to the very centre 
of his being. He looked at the rock again, 
and knew his fate. No, there could be 
no doubt about it. He was bushed 1 He 
had not advanced a j^ard upon his journey ! 
He had been wandering in a circle all day 1 



CHAPTER VIII 


Bushed ! Only those who have realized the 
true meaning of that word can possibly 
appreciate the terror that took possession of 
Maunce when he arrived at an understanding 
of the fate that had befallen him His 
tongue was parched, he was weary, almost 
to the pomt of dropping, and, though he 
had walked upwards of fifteen miles, it had 
been needless labour, seeing that he had been 
travelhng all the time in one huge circle. 
More than once smce he had been m Austraha 
he had had stories told him concerning the 
fate of men who had penshed by means of 
this mysterious affliction He was well aware 
that it was characteristic of the same that 
the wanderer should invariably proceed in 
a circle, finding himself, time after time, 
returning to the place whence he had origin- 
ally set out. As may be supposed, such 
thoughts were of a nature calculated to fill 
him \\ith a fear such.as he had never known 
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in his life before. He had faced dea^h too 
often by this time to have any great dread 
of its terrors. It is one tinng, however, to 
perish, shall we say, by falling from a 
yard-arm in a gale, or to be thrown from a 
maddened horse, or to die quietly in one's 
bed, as becomes a respectable citizen. It is 
quite another, however, .to meet one’s end, 
wandering helplessly onward, falling one mo- 
ment, and staggering to one’s feet again the 
next, to eventually die of exhaustion hke a 
starving sheep. 

Advanced though the day was, Maurice 
picked up his swag and once more commenced 
his weary march. This time he determined - 
that he would take more care, that he would 
not fall into the same mistakes he had made 
on the previous settings out. He took the 
points of the compass from the setting sun, 
and strove to remember the instructions he 
had been given as to the course he should 
steer m order to reach iMr. Sherrard’s station. 
He felt sure, if he could only rivet his atten- 
tion on the business before him, that he 
could not fail to go right After that he 
pushed steadily on until it became too dark 
to go further. Then he remembered what 
Manton had so often said to him : If ever 
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you find yourself bushed at the end of a day, 
the safest plan is to halt and camp for the 
night.” This he now determined to do. 

How Maunce spent that mght I don’t 
think he would be able to teU you. Although 
his health had been in a great measure re- 
stored to him, he was not m a condition to 
endure the amount of fatigue he had been 
able to endure before his illness. He had tra- 
velled twenty miles that day at the lowest 
calculation, and under the most trying con- 
ditions. Yet his greatest difi&culty now was 
to subdue the wild craving to push on. Sleep, 
the merciful, however, eventually intervened, 
and for a few hours, at least, he forgot his 
imseries. He dreamt that he was back once 
more in England, wallang .through the 
meadows of his old home. At last he reached 
the nver, the same old nver m which, m 
happier dsys, he had so often fished and 
bathed. How cool and inviting the water 
looked 1 He knelt upon the bank to bathe 
his feverish brow, but, lo I even as he put 
his hand out to it, the water fell away from 
him and disappeared hke a mirage ! Then 
he awoke, to find himself lymg on the hard 
ground in the thick scrub. He had spent 
the night just as he had fallen, without even 
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unrolling his "blankets. He tufned to his 
water-bag, as if in the faint hope that it 
might happen to contam some flmd— if only 
a mouthful. It was as dry, however, as the 
ground on which he lay. Then he rose and 
noticed the position of the sun, which was 
to be seen over the tops of the mulga trees. 
His route, so fax as he could remember, was 
due East, so picking up his swag, and carry- 
ing the empty water-bag in his hand, in the 
hope that he might find a pool at which to 
fill it, he once more set out in search of the 
Station. For some hours he plodded on, 
the scrub contmumg as thick as ever it had 
been. Again he climbed hiU after hfil, and de- 
scended dip after dip, imtil the sun had nsen 
to the mid-heaven. At this penod the heat 
was well-nigh' unbearable. 

Look where he would, not a sign of water 
could he discover; his tongue was swollen, 
until it seemed as if his mouth would scarcely 
contam it ; his skin was parched and dry ; 
while his eyes burnt in their sockets hke 
coals of fire._ 

" Surely I cannot be far from the Station 
now,” he muttered to himself at last. 

Then, horror of horrors 1 he thought he 
detected a hkeness in the hill he was ascend- 
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ing to that on which he had camped A 
very few moments were sufficient to confirm 
this suspicion On his nght was the spot 
where he had fallen exhausted, on the left 
the tree with the curiously-shaped limb that 
had seemed to him, m the half dawn, to 
present some hkeness to the face of Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Havmg convinced himself, he- gazed about 
him in a dazed fashion, as if he were aware 
that he was in trouble, yet scarcely realized 
what it meant to him Without attempting 
to grasp its possibihties, however, he entered 
upon the stage that mvanably precedes the 
end He discarded his roll of blankets and 
the water-bag, and then, with tottenng steps, 
he once more commenced his hopeless march. 
The birds m the branches of the trees above 
mocked at him, and for some distance an 
ominous crow gave him doleful company. 
At last overtaxed nature could stand the 
strain no longer, and with a moan he fell to 
the ground unconscious. 

How long he lay there he will never be able 
to tell, but when his senses returned to him 
the sun had disappeared, and it was half dark 
among the trees. Some one was loieehng 
beside liim, bathing his forehead ivith a wet 
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handkerchief. This some one was a girl, and 
in the. chaotic state of his mind at that mo- 
ment, it seemed only in the proper order of 
things that she should be Miss Sherrard. 
In a da^ed sort of fashion he told Inmself 
that her image was only a creation of his 
fancy, and that in a few seconds his agony 
would come back, and that her figure would 
vanish, never to return. This view of the 
case certainly seemed to be borne out by the 
evidence, for when he closed his eyes and 
opened them again, after an interval of some 
minutes, she was missing. Yet, as if to 
argue for the other side, there was a horse 
tethered to a neighbouring tree, and, what 
was more, it had undoubtedly a lady’s saddle 
upon its back. Maurice was too weak to' 
undertake the task of puzzlmg the question 
out, so ^ he laid himself down again and 
waited to see what would happen It was 
not long before the sound of a brisk footstep 
reached his ears, and when he looked up it 
was to see the girl returning to his side. 
She earned 'a white enamel cup of water m 
her hand. Kneelmg beside him, she lifted 
his head and held the cup to his lips. Then 
he realized that it was no dream after all. 

Never uuU any drink taste so sweet to 
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him as did that one The finest wme the 
world has ever produced could not have 
equalled it. It gave him back his life, and 
more than hfe 

“ How did you. manage to find me ? ” he 
asked, in a voice that he scarcely recognized 
as his own, so husky was it 
“ I crossed your tracks some distance 
back,” the girl rephed. I could see them 
qmte distinctly on the sands of what we 
call ' Desolation Hill.* Immediately I looked 
at them I came to the conclusion that you 
were hushed^ and so followed them up. It 
was as well for you, perhaps, that I did.*’ 
“You have saved my life,” he answered. 
“I was completely done for. I had been 
wandermg in circles smce yesterday after- 
noon.” 

“You are not the first who has lost him- 
self m the mulga scrub,” she rephed. “ I 
am very thankful that I found you Were 
you trying to reach my father’s Station ? ” 
“ That was my desire. I thought, perhaps, 
kliss Sherrard, that if I did, even if your 
father were not there, his manager might 
possibly be able to find me some emplo}^- 
ment.” 

“ You call me Miss Sherrard ! How do 
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you happen -to know my name ? I have not 
been up here a week ! ” 

From tliis Maurice realized that she had 
not recognized him. 

“ I remember you very well,” he rephed. 
“But it is scarcely likely you would recol- 
lect me. I was a sailor on the ship that 
brought you from England. Your father 
was kind enough to promise me work if I 
called at his office in Sydney. I did not do 
so, however.” 

“ Ah I now I understand,” she cried, in 
real astonishment. “ Your name is Patterson. 
But how ill you look * \Vhat have you been 
doing with yourself ? ” 

“ I have been laid up in Rongonilla for 
more than a month,” he answered. “ Some 
time before that, when I was with an Over- 
landing party, I was taken ill, and they were 
compelled to go on and leave me behind. 
I’ve neither had luck nor health since. All 
tilings considered, I don’t know that it 
wouldn’t have been better if you had not 
chanced upon me to-day. It would certainly 
have been a case of another useless man out 
of the way.” 

“ You must not talk hke that,” she re- 
turned. “You have, doubtless, been unfor- 
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tunate in the Past, but you don^t know what 
the Future-«may have m store for you Now 
dnnk some more of this water, and then see 
if you can manage to get on to your feet. 
We are not four miles from the Head Station 
now, and unless we desire to remain where 
we are aU night we must try to reach it 
before darkness falls ” 

Maunce drank the water she gave him, 
and then endeavoured to obey her second 
order. When she saw him move, however, 
she reahzed that he was far too weak to 
walk 

" You can’t manage it,” she said ” You’ll 
have to nde my horse while I lead him.” * 
At first Maunce would not hear of this, 
but Miss Sherrard would countenance no 
refusal. . ' 

” If you don’t do as I teU you,” she said, 
”you’U put me to the trouble of gomg to 
the Head Station and bringing back a cart 
to fetch you They would not know where 
to find you, and I should have to guide them. ' 
It would be far better to do as I say. A 
four miles’ walk is nothmg to me Chmb 
upon that stump and I’ll back the horse to 
you ” 

Seeing that it was useless attempting to 
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resist her, Maurice did as he was directed, 
and a few seconds later they had started 
off. 

They proceeded some distance in silence. 
Miss Sherrard was the first to speak. 

Papa will indeed be Surprised to see 
you,” she said. “ He would have been with 
me when I found you, had not one of the 
overseers called him off to inspect a new 
dam they are bmlding in another paddock 
half-a-dozen miles away.” 

“ It never crossed my mind that I should 
find you in this district at all,” Maunce 
observed. “ I had no idea that you spent 
any of your life m the Bush” 

“ We visit each of our stations once every 
year,” she replied. “I am very fond of a 
Bush hfe ” 

“ But are you not afraid, when you*re out 
alone hke this, that you may be overtaken 
by the fate from which you have so provi- 
dentially rescued me this afternoon ? ” 

” Oh dear, no,” she answered, with a merry 
laugh. ” I’m far too good a buslunan to be 
caught hke that. I can find my way any- 
where — much better even than papa.” 

More than once during the next few miles 
Maunce endeavoured to persuade Miss Sher- 
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rard to allow him to wallc. But she would 
not hear of it. 

“ You wouldn’t be able to travel a hundred 
yards in an hour,” she said ” And you 
know that would not do for either of us. 
You must remain where you are now. We 
have not more than a mile to go ” 

This statement proved to be correct, for 
when they left the scrub and emerged on 
to the plain, the Head Station could be 
distmctly seen. Eventually they reached the 
gate of the small paddock in front of the 
house Maurice dismounted and opened it 
for Miss Sherrard and the horse to pass 
through. As he did so he saw the owner 
come mto the verandah of the manager’s 
residence and watch them They crossed 
the small paddock and came to a halt at 
the steps of the house. 

Why, Nina, my dear, where on earth 
have you been, and what have you been 

doing ? ” mqmred Mr Sherrard. “ And who 
is this man ? ” 

“ Do you remember Mr. Patterson, papa, 
on D03xd the Fothcviu^dy ? 

She knew he was a gentleman, and for 
that reason she endowed him with the pre- 
fix. 
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“ Of course I remember him,” returned 
the squatter. "But I doubt if I should 
have Ifliown you again as you are now,” he 
continued, addressing Maurice. "W^at is 
the reason of it all ? ” 

Maurice replied as briefly as possible, and 
expressed the gratitude he felt for the ser- 
vices Miss Sherrard had rendered him. 

"WeU, it was indeed lucky for you that 
my daughter happened to come across your 
tracks,” Mr. Sherrard answered. " And still 
luckier that she was a sufiiciently good 
bushman to be able to read their meaning. 
Now go dn, Nina, my dear,” he added, " and 
leave Patterson to me. I’ll take care of 
him.” 

The girl nodded cordially to Maurice, and 
then handed her horse’s reins to her father. 
Having done so she disappeared into the 
house. 

" Come \vith me, Patterson,” said Mr. 
Sherrard. " You are done up and the sooner 
you’re in bed the better.” 

So sa 3 nng, he led Maurice round the cor- 
ner of the house to a long, low building, 
known as the Barracks. Calling up a hand 
he despatched him vath his daughter’s horse 
to the. stablesj after which he introduced 
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Maurice to the living-room, round/' which 
the various cubicles of the overseers ' and 
Jackeroos (as the Colomal experiencers are 
somewhat discourteously termed)^ were ar- 
ranged. Several men, some of them reading, 
others playing cards, and all smoking, were 
seated at the long table m the centre, of the 
" room. They one and all rose as their em- 
ployer entered, and most of them stared 
mth some astonishment at his companion. 
To them his appearance was more suggestive 
of the men’s hut, than the overseers’ room. 

“ I’ve brought you a new mess-mate,” 
Mr. Sherrard began. ”Find him a bed if 
you can He has had the misfortune to 
get bushed in the Mulga, and it has given 
him rather a shock Make yourself as com-" 
fortable as possible, Patterson, and I’ll come 
down and have a look at you later on. I 
must say that you have changed for the 
worse since I last saw you on board the 
Fothenngay I hope, however, it won’t be 
long before you’re yourself once more” 

After he had given a few directions to the 
head overseer, Mr. Sherrard bade Maurice 
good-bye and returned to the house. 

The latter’s hfe at Wockatunga might be 
said to have commenced from that moment« 
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For the next two or tliree days Maurice 
was not fit for very much. Gradually, how- 
ever, his strength came back to him, and 
by the time he was able to enter upon his 
duties as second overseer, which post hap- 
pened to be vacant at the time, he was 
feeling as well as he had ever done m his 
life. 

Of pretty Miss Nina he obtained occasional 
glimpses. She spent most of her time in 
the saddle, riding \vith her father about the 
Run, and helping and ad\using him vuth a 
clearness of perception, and an eye to the 
needs of the Future, that was little short of 
extraordmary. 

** You should have been a boy, Nina,” 
her father remarked to her once in IMaunce’s 
hearing. They were inspecting some improve- 
ments that had- been made in the woolshed, 
and she had made certam practical sug- 
gestions “You seem to know ]ust what 
is wanted in a moment, and to be able to 
give us an idea of it. What do you thmk, 
Patterson ? ” 

Thus appealed to, Maurice had no option 
but’^'^o answer that he quite agreed with 
his employer. His eye rested admiringly, 
meanwhile, on the neat figure in its well- 
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cut habit, with the point of one shapely 
foot peeping out from beneath the skirt. 
She sat her animal with the grace of a born 
horsewoman, and, as Maurice was well aware, 
there were tinies when he was by no means 
an easy beast to manage. 

As for the young man himself, the month 
he had been on the station had wrought 
a- wondrous change in his appearance. His 
cheeks had filled, his eyes had lost their 
lack-lustre expression, and, moreover, he 
had had lus hair cut and his beard trimmed 
by one of the hands, who at one time, so 
lit was declared, had been a fashionable 
Melbourne hairdresser. With the manager, 
his fellow-overseers, and the buUc of the 
men, Maurice proved exceedingly popular, 
while his employer very soon declared that, 
in taking him mto his service, he had done 
a by no means bad stroke of business 
" People may say what they please,” said 
the latter to his daughter one evening after 
Maurice had left the verandah, whither he 
had been summoned to make a report con- 
cermng the water supply of a certam pad- 
dock “ But there’s a mystery about Pat- 
terson Beddoes told me, only yesterday, 
that tlie night before last, when they were 
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camped on the river, he let slip the fact tliat 
he had been a guest at Sandringham. I 
suppose, however, he wasted his fortune, 
got into disgrace, and was obliged to leave 
England for good and all.” 

Nina had taken the man in question under 
her protection, and she did not intend to 
hear anything detrimental to his character 
” I don’t think he is the sort of man to 
disgrace himself, papa,” she returned. ” He 
is too much of a gentleman for that.” 

” Unfortunately it’s very often the so- 
called gentlemen who do those sort of thmgs,” 
her father replied.” should be sorry, 
however, to hear anything against Patterson. 

I have taken a great liking to the man. He 
certainly does liis work excellently, and they 
say the men will do anything for him.” 

A few evenings later, and just when they 
had finished supper in the Barracks, the 
mail-coach rolled up to the station. It was 
the custom for the bag to be opened in 
the verandah of the manager’s house, and 
for the overseers and Jackeroos to attend 
there to receive their letters. Sometimes 
Maurice accompanied them, though he knew, 
only too well, that there would never be 
anything for him. Harbridge was not ac- 
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quainted with his whereabouts, and Manton 
had no knowledge of what became of him 
after he had left the hospital at Barambah. 

On this occasion the mail proved to be 
a heavy one With the exception of Maunce, 
all the men present had either a paper, or 
letter to receive. 

“ I’m sorry I can’t find anything for yoUj 
Patterson,” said Mr. Sherrard, jocularly,- as 
he handed the last letter to one of the over- 
seers “You must really teU your cor- 
respondents to do their duty towards you. 
You haven’t received a single letter since 
you’ve been up here.” 

At this moment Miss Sherrard stole - a 
glance at the young man’s face and saw, how 
pale it had suddenly become. However, he 
managed to utter some reply, and then walked 
away with the others 

Later in the evening Maurice strolled to- 
wards the men’s hut to give an order for 
the morrow. As he passed the wicket-gate 
of the manager’s garden he was surprised 
to find Miss Sherrard standing beside it 
He raised his hat pohtely as he approached 
her. 

“^Vhat a lovely evening ' it' is,” she ob- 
served. “ I don’t think I have ever seen a 
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finer sunset, even in Australia, than we have 
had to night. What is your opinion con- 
cerning the prospects of the weather ? ” 

" I think we are in for a dry spell,” Maurice 
answered. “Indeed, all things considered, 
we are just^as well without rain — for a time 
at least.” 

There was a silence that lasted for upwards 
of half a minute. 

“Mr, Patterson,” said Miss Sherrard at 
last, “I*m going to be very rude, I feel 
that I must say how sorry I am that papa 
hurt your feelings -this afternoon. I think 
you know as weU as I do that he would not 
knowingly cause any one pain.” 

“ Tm afraid I do not understand you.” 
Maurice replied. “ In what way do you 
suppose your father hmrt my feehngs ? ” 

“ By joking with you about the omissions 
of your correspondents,” she returned, with 
some embarrassment. “ I am going to ask 
you to forgive him and me.” 

“ There is notliing to forgive,” he answered. 
“ If I led you to suppose that I was pained, 
be sure it was quite unintentional Why 
should I be troubled at not receiving letters ? 
No one I knew in the Past knows where I 
am, so how could they write to me ? Be- 
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sides, I have put all that sort of sentiment 
behind me for ever and a day. To have 
letters would only be to re-open the old 
wounds, which are now, thank Heaven, 
almost healed • ’* 

She noticed how bitterly he spoke, and 
her heart was touched. 

“ But, Mr. Patterson,” she returned, almost 
timidly, “ is your case really so hopeless ^ 
You are only a young man. You should 
still have a long hfe before you. Will you 
never be able to go back to England ? ” 

*' Never ! ” he answered “ If I hve to be 
a hundred, my bones will be laid in Australian 
soil.” 

“ Oh ! I cannot tell you how sorry I am 
for you,” she rephed softly. “ But surely 
something can Tie done ? ” 

“ Notlung. I have taught myself to under- 
stand that the old hfe is done with. Pray 
do not distress yourself unnecessanly about 
me. Beheve me, I am not worthy of your 
pity.” 

” But you are not unhappy now ? ” 

No I am happier here than I have 
been since my childhood ” he answered. " I 
hke my work, and'Tt is comforting to feel 
that at last I am doing something useful 
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in the woild. I am more than thankful to 
j^ou for jj'our S3nmpathy, Lliss Sherrard.” 

“ There is no need for you to be, I am sure 
I ^vish I could do more to help you.” 

" You could not do more than you have 
done,” said Maurice, and then bade her 
good-night. 

On tlie Wednesday of the week following, 
Mr. Sherrard and his daughter said farewell 
to the Station, and set off on their return 
journey to Civilisation. Maurice did not see 
them start, but encountered the buggy on 
Iiis rounds, and pulled up to open a gate 
for them, and to bid them farewell. 

” Good-bye, Patterson,” said Mr. Sherrard, 
who was driiang. “ As I told you the other 
day, I am very glad to have you in my 
employ. When you take your hohday, if 
you care about domg so, and should visit 
Sydney, don’t forget to give us a call. You 
know our address, and I can assure you we 
shall be very pleased to see you,” 

“ Good-bye also,” said Miss Sherrard, and 
as she said it she leant forward and held 
out her hand to the young man 

** Good-bye,” he returned ; “I cannot teU 
you how thankful I am to 3'^ou and your 
father for your goodness to me.” 
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Then the carnage proceeded on its way, 
and was soon lost to view round a curve of 
the track 

Three months later, for the first time since 
he had been on the Station, a letter was 
handed to Maurice. It proved to be from 
Mr. Sherrard, and it offered him the post of 
Chief Overseer at Marakandah. 

“ You’re in luck, Patterson,” said the 
manager, who had taken a great liking to 
the young Englishman. ”It’s the finest of 
all his Properties, and one' of the most com- 
fortable homesteads m Queensland. You 
ought now to be as happy as the day is 
long ” 

“ I wonder if she obtained it for me ? ” 
said Maurice to liimself as he made his way 
back to his quarters, in order to write a letter 
thanking Mr. Sherrard for his kmdness and 
accepting the position 



CHAPTER IX 


I 

As Maurice soon discovered, when he reached 
Marakandah, his late manager had not de- 
ceived him when he said that the station 
in question was a fine property. Its area 
was upwards of a thousand square miles, 
and it was capable of carrying in a good 
season between three and four hundred 
thousand sheep. The house was situated 
on the banks of the river, and was a charming 
building, with a broad, creeper-covered veran- 
dali, and a garden that ran down to the 
water’s edge. The manager himself was a 
mamed man, and had been for many years 
in Mr. Sherrard's employment. There were 
four overseers, six Jackeroos, and a large 
number of hands. From the moment he 
first caught sight of it from the track on 
the hill, Maurice took a liking to the place. 
By the time he had spent a year there he 
felt as if he should never wish to leave it 

again With one exception he agreed ex- 

in 
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cellently with his fellow-workers. That ex- 
ception was the man who had expected to ^ 
receive the post that he, Maurice, occupied 
He was a small, dark man, Australian born 
and bred, a good hand with stock,- but, as 
Maurice soon had good reason to know, 
possessed of an extremely vindictive tem- 
perament. In numberless httle ways' he 
endeavoured to prejudice Maurice in the 
manager’s eyes, but the latter, on each 
occasion, saw through the ruse, and the 
attempt only recoiled upon its creator’s 
head. 

“ I don’t know why the fellow should try 
to make matters so uncomfortable for me,” 
said the young man to himself one day, 
when Snelling — ^for that was the individual’s 
name — ^had proved more than usually ex- 
asperatmg. He would have taken the billet 
had he been in my place, and I don’t see that 
it was my fault the owner overlooked him.” 

During the year that followed- Maurice’s 
arrival at Marakandah, Mr Sherrard did 
not once visit the Station, and, m consequence, 
as Maurice had no desire to leave, he neither 
saw nor heard anything of Miss Nina. Then 
a terrible event occurred which was destined 
to have far-reaching results. 
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Towards dusk one wintry afternoon, Mr. 
Drayton, the> manager, was driving back 
from the inspection of a new line of fencing 
that was to cut up a paddock, which, in 
every one’s opimon, had hitherto been too 
large for profitable worldng. They were 
more than half-way home when Maurice, 
who was riding ahead, and was about to 
take a short cut for the homestead, heard 
a cry, and, turning in his saddle, saw, to 
his horror, that the spirited pair of horses, 
the manager was driving, had bolted, and 
were dashing across the open country m the 
direction of the river. The man who had 
accompanied Mr. Dra5d;on was still standing 
at the gate he had got out to open, staring 
helplessly at the quickly vanishing vehicle. 
It was a terrible moment, for the horses 
had fnghtened each other, and were now 
like mad creatures, and, as Maunce remem- 
bered, the river’s edge, for which they were 
making, was -really more like a cliff than a 
bank. Moreover, the stream was in full 
flood. 

Putting spurs to his horse Maurice gal- 
loped after the runaways, but it soon became 
apparent to him that he could do nothing 
to avert the catastrophe. With every stride 
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horses were drawing nearer the abyss. 
Then he saw Mr. Drayton stand up as if 
TOth the intention of leaping out, but before 
he could do so, the animals had reached 
the edge of the bank and disappeared. When 

my feet below, was rolling along as placidly 
M if notiung out of the common had occurred 

'’“'ly of one of the horses was 
w^ed ashore near the wool-shed, though 
how the ^mal managed. to extricate itsdf 
'fe •harness no one could tell. That 

several weeks after- 
v^ds, when the nver fell, pinned down by 
the carnage at the foot of the chif For 

b^'^aJd on both 

no bdow.the station, 

no trace could be found of the body of Mr 

• ikscotrrd by 

^^^dary nder m a biUabohg off the mail 

M^nce^d^atS “ charge 

telegram tn ATr ciT messenger with a 
whlf^a r ^ informing him of 

the effprf +ito+ ^ received was to 

^ *° “““Ion himself 

manager pro tem, and that the owner him- 
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self would , come up to the property at 
once. 

Fortune certainly favours you,” said 
Snelling, mth what was almost a sneer, when 
Maurice told him of the message. “Fnst 
you are picked up in the Bush by the, owner’s 
fair daughter. That gives you one good 
start. Then poor old Edwards ” (Edwards 
was the chief overseer whom Maurice had 
succeeded) ” is lolled by a lock from a horse, 
and you get his place. Now Dra3d;on has 
gone the way of all flesh, and you step into 
his shoes. It’s extraordinary the way For- 
tune runs with some men. Though I can’t 
say .why. I’ve never had a stroke of luck 
aU my life through.” 

. “ Perhaps you haven’t gone the right way 
to look for it,” Maurice rephed. 

-At the same time he wondered how the 
other had become aware of the fact that 
Miss Sherrard had saved his hfe. He had 
certainly not told him. He had no dishke 
to Snelling himself, but his mstinct told him 
that the man was his enemy, and he was 
also a sufficiently good judge of human 
nature, to reahze that, if the other had an 
opportumty of doing him an mjury, he would 
not fail to avail himself of it. 
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In due course the owner reached the 
Station. To Maurice’s disappointment his 
daughter did not accompany him. Mr. 
Sherrard had been deeply grieved by Drayton’s 
death. He had always hked and respected 
the man, and, though no one knew it until 
years afterwards, he proved thi<; fact 
by being a true fnend to his widow and 
orphan daughter. He appeared glad to meet 
Maurice again, and congratulated him heartily 
on the manner in which he had earned out 
his work during such a difficult time The 
latter quite expected to be informed that 
manager, possibly his old chief at 
Wockatunga, would be sent down to take 
charge ; but time went by, and though he 
was m Mr Sherrard’s company for a large 
proportion of each working day, nothing was 
said to him upon the subject. 

On the day of Mr. Sherrard’s amval he had 
hedth to inquire after Miss Nma’s 

thank you,” her father 
+1, present she is in New Zealand, 
this time I miss her- greatly Had 
she been at home I have no doubt she would 
have^^accompamed me on this melancholy 
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For some reason Maurice derived a feeling 
of satisfaction from this speech Had he 
been asked to explain why, I fancy he would 
have found it difficult to have given a satis- 
factory reply. 

O Heaven ! ” he said to himself on one 
occasion. “ If only I could disprove this 
hideous charge theie would be nothing to 
prevent my coming fonvard and telling her 
who I am, and winning her, if she would 
have me. I fear, however, it will be im- 
possible for me ever to clear myself. A 
suspected murderer I am, and a suspected 
murderer must remain to the day of my 
deatli.” 

Ten days later Mr. Sherrard announced his 
intention of returning to the South. (Mrs. 
Drayton and her daughter had left the Station 
during the previous week ) On the afternoon 
preceing his departure the squatter and his 
acting-manager weie seated in the office at 
the store They had several important ar- 
rangements to make connected with the 
movements of the stock. 

” What would you wish me to do sir ^ ” 
Maurice inquired when he had given the 
owner a summary of the case. “Do you 
think it would be better for me to continue 

u 
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in my present position until the new manager 
arrives ? 

Mr Sherrard lay back in his chair and 
laughed. 

" I did not mean to have told you to-day,” 
he said, “ but you have forced my hand. I 
do not intend sending a new manager up. I 
am going to offer you the post. I know you 
are capable of filling it, for the reason that I 
have watched you lately, and have appreciated 
the value of your work.” 

“This is more than good of you, sir,” 
Maunce rephed flushing with pnde at the 
comphment the other had paid him. “ If 
you really think you can trust me, you may 
be quite sure that I will do everytl^ng in my 
power to prove myself worthy of your con- 
fidence.” 

“ I am sure you wfll,” the other returned. 

Personally, I have not the least doubt but 
that you will be a great success I wonder 
what Nina will say when she hears about it ? 
Having discovered you that day when you 
were done for in the Bush she looks upon you 
now in the hght of a proUg4!^ 

I shall never be able to express the grati- 
tude I feel to her,” said Maunce ; “ not only for 
what she did for me then, but also for the 
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interest she has been good enough to show in 
me. 

Next day Mr. Sherrard returned to the 
South, and Maurice entered formally upon his 
duties as Manager. Dunng the owner’s stay 
on the place he had moved from the barracks 
to the house, and now he settled himself 
down there permanently. An elderly house- 
keeper superintended his domestic arrange- 
ments, making him as comfortable as a man 
could well be. 

After that another year went by, and during 
that time Maurice acquitted himself to the 
owner’s entire satisfaction. Good luck walked 
hand in hand with him. The only thorn in 
his side was the scarcely veiled animosity of 
his chief overseer. Needless to say, Snelhng 
had discovered in Maurice’s promotion to 
the managership, what he considered an 
additional stroke of injustice to himself, even 
though it had been the means of raismg him 
to tlie position he had so long coveted. On his 
side, Maunce did all that lay in his power to 
win the man’s Hlang. He was unsuccessful, 
however. 

Once more shearing-time came round, and 
when the last wool drays had rolled away 
with their valuable freights, and the horde 
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of shearers and rouseabouts had struck their 
camp and gone elsewhere, a letter arrived 
from Mr Sherrard announcing the fact that 
he and his daughter intended paying their 
customary visit to the property. If all were 
well they would arrive about three weeks 
after Maurice’s receipt of the letter. 

The latter’s heart beat faster as he read 
the news. He could scarcely believe that he 
was to see Nina again. He had three we6ks 
m which to prepare for their coming, and'he 
determined that that time should be put to 
the best use. They should see the station 
looking better than it had ever done before. 

Two days before the date fixed for their 
arrival, he despatched a buggy and a pair of 
horses to the Township, which at that time 
was the railway terminus. Changes were 
stationed at various points along the road, 
in order that Mr. Sherrard and his daughter 
should travel as comfortably and as speedily 
as possible. 

It was towards evening when the buggy 
was reported to be coming up the track beside 
the river, Maurice went to the garden-gate 
to receive the pair, a black boy accompany- 
ing him to take the horses. 

*’Glad to see you, Patterson,” cried Mr. 
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Sherraxd, as he brought the horses to a stand- 
still. "Your arrangements for the road 
have been excellent. I donH know when I 
have done the journey in such good time. 
Wliat do you say, Nina ? " 

But for once in her life his daughter showed 
signs of embarrassment. In the tall, well- 
dressed man before her, she found it difficult to 
recognise the Patterson of other days. She 
certainly said : " How d’you do ? " to him, 
but the words were spoken in a tone she would 
use if she were addressmg an utter stranger. 
Maurice helped her to alight from the carriage 
and inquired whether she were not tired after 
her long journey. 

" Tired ? Oh dear, no,” she answered. 
" As you should know by this time, it takes 
a great deal to tire me • ” 

After that, Maurice escorted them to the 
house, where he had taken care that a meal 
should be ready for them. 

That evening he found himself in trouble 
with his employer. Having no desire to 
appear to be pushing himself forward, he 
had removed his belongings to the room he 
had formerly^ occupied in the barracks, intend- 
ing to take up his quarters there while JMr. 
and Miss Sherrard were at the Station. He 
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dined with the overseers, and afterwards went 
up to the house. 

“ Look here, Patterson,” said Mr. Sherrard, 
as he entered the verandah, ” I am going to 
give you a talking to. What do you mean 
by dining at the barracks ? You’re manager 
of this Station, and m that capacity it is your 
duty to sit at the head of the table here, . and 
to give us the pleasure of your company.” 

” I thought perhaps you would prefer to 
be^ alone,” rephed Maurice apologetically. 

“Papa and I see qmte enough of each other,” 
Miss Sherrard put in “ You must really 
come, and prevent us from quarrelhng.” 

From that moment Maurice took all his meals 
with his employer and his daughter. The 
month that followed was a happy, but dis- 
tinctly dangerous one, so far as that young 
man was concerned. In his heart of hearts 
e knew, though he tned to argue with him- 
s f it was not so, that he loved Nina as he 
bad never loved a woman in his life before. 
He Imew dso that his passion was utterly 
ope ess. Miss Sherrard, on her side, behaved 
utmost kindness She rode 
with him, played tennis with him, laughed 

^ until he sometimes found 

1 diflicult to convince himself that he was 
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the same man who had been at the wheel of 
the Fofhcringay on the night of the whale 
episode— the same on wliich she had first 
spoken to him. 

Mr. Sherrard, mth that consideration that 
was characteristic of Iiim, had purchased the 
Draytons’ furniture from the widow, and 
with it their cottage piano. After dinner, 
Nina, who, by the way, was the possessor of 
considerable musical talent, was wont to play 
and sing to them, and this was the hour 
of tlie day to wliich Maurice most looked 
forward. As he watched the girl seated 
at the piano, and reflected that in a few 
weeks’ time she and her father would be 
returning to the South, his heart would sink 
within him. Life would, indeed, be dull then. 

One afternoon, a fortnight or so before the 
Sherrard’s contemplated departure, news was 
brought them to the effect that the nver had 
risen and had flooded a considerable portion 
of the Back Country. A large number of 
sheep had been isolated, so the messenger 
stated, and stood in great danger of being 
drowned. 

" I must go up there at once,” said Maunce 
to liis employer. ” It may be possible to 
save them.” 
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He hastily got together a number of the 
hands, filled a wagon with poles and ropes, 
and, having ordered the dnver of the vehicle 
to follow him with as much speed as he could 
get out of the horses, set ofit on horseback to 
the scene of the catastrophe. It was fully 
thirty miles from the Head Station to the 
spot, and darkness had descended by the 
time he reached it He discovered a couple 
of boundary riders camped on a small hiU, 
and from them he learnt what had happened 
“ It came down all of a rush, sir,” said one 
of the men, ” and now the dip’s hke a great 
lake It’s my behef there’s more coming 
behind it ” 

” Let us hope not,” said Maurice. ” If it 
does we shall have trouble down at tfie Head 
Station Where are the sheep ^ ” 

” Most of them we managed to get up on 
the ndges, sir,” the man replied “But 
there s still a thousand or so on an island 
away out m the imddle ” 

Maurice strode down the hill to the water’s 
edge in order to convince himself as to whether 
or not the flood was still rising He could 
not judge properly in the evening light, but 
from what he could see he concluded that 
it was. The plaintive bleating of the marooned 
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sheep came to him from across the water as if 
in ent^eat5^ When he returned to the camp, 
he found that the wagon had arrived, where- 
upon he gave orders that large fires should be 
lighted, in order that they might see what they 
were doing, and that work should be com- 
menced at once. By means of the ropes 
thc3^ had brought with them, the boards and 
poles with which the wagon was laden were 
lashed together, and thus, a rough, but never- 
theless ser\dceable, raft was constructed, cap- 
able of carrying upwards of thirty sheep. 
By the time it was finished every one was tired 
out, and, as notliing could be done until day- 
light, the men turned into their blankets and 
were soon fast asleep. 

Immediately day da\vned, Maurice was up 
and about He looked down the hill, and 
it was a strange sight that met his eyes. As 
far as he could see stretched a vast sheet of 
water, penned in by the surrounding liills 
At ordinary times the river ran through the 
centre of this basin, finding its outlet on the 
Southern side between two massive limestone 
cliffs. Now tlie water, unable to get away 
quickly enough through the narrow opening, 
was being forced out on either side on to the 
plain. In the Narrows, as the cutting be- 
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tween the chhs was called, it ran like a mill 
sluice, some twenty yards wide and ten deep. 

After the patty had breakfasted work 
commenced. The veriest tyro could have 
seen how arduous the task was hkely to prove. 
In the first place, the heavy raft had to be 
launched, and to be propelled by means of long 
poles to the island on which the sheep were 
huddled together — a distance of more than 
a quarter of a nule After that came the 
still more difiicult task of driving the fnght- 
ened animals on to it, and, having got them 
there, to prevent them from jumping into 
the water. More than once, until they found 
the proper channel, the raft ran aground, 
and could only with difficulty be got afloat 
again. Then, in what was perhaps the 
deepest part, one of the hands fell over- 
board, and, had it not been for one of 
the boundary nder’s prompt action, would 
in all probability have been drowned. The 
work, to say the least of it, was arduous, and 
dangerous to a degree. 

Towards midday Mr. Sherrard and his 

daughter put in an appearance to watch the 
operations 

I am afraid the water is steadily rising, 
sir,” said Maurice to the former after he had 
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sur\*eycd the scene of action after the mid- 
da)^ meal* " It won’t do much harm, how- 
ever, if we can only get the stock a\vay.” 

** How man)^ are there on the island now ? ” 
Jlr. Sherrard inquired* 

” I am afraid we haven’t got half of them 
away yet,” Maurice answered. "'V^Hiat we 
really want is a raft twice the size. How- 
ever, if we keep steadity on, we may be able 
to transfer a large proportion of the animals 
into a place of safety before the island is 
submeiged.” 

All day the work continued, but at night- 
fall there still remained about two hundred 
unfortunate animals on the disappearing 
island. Willing as the men were to save 
them, it seemed impossible that they would 
be able to do so. 

Mr. Sherrard announced his intention of 
remaining wth the workers all night, and 
his daughter desired to stay with him. This, 
however, her father would not hear of. 
Eventually she was persuaded to spend the 
night at a boundary rider’s hut, situated some 
five miles further down the river. 

” I am sure the man’s wife will do all in 
her power to make you comfortable,” said 
Maurice, when the subject was mentioned to 
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him “ If you are really anxious to see what 
we are doing, you could ride up here as early 
as you please in the morning. I am afraid, 
however, by that time our labours will be 
futile, and we shall all be thinking of returning 
to the station.” 

“That’s the worst of being a girl,” she 
replied. “ One can never be of any real use. 
If I had been a man you would have allowed 
me to help you with the raft ; as it is, T am 
sent off, in order that I may be out of the 
way." * . 

“I am sure it is nothing of the kind,” 
Maurice expostulated. “ Y ou have been more 
than useful to us to-day. Who amongst us 
thought of using that rope on the tree ? 
Who boiled our tea for us, and so saved 
time ? No, Miss Sherrard, I am not going 
to let you run yourself down. If we are stiU 
here to-morrow, and you help us again, 
you know how grateful we shall all be.” 

“ In the meantime, I am to be sent down 
to that nasty httle hut,” she remarked, 
making a little mom. “ Well, I won’t add 
to your worries by grumbhng. Will you ask 
one of the men to bnng me my horse ? ” 

“ If you wiU allow me, I will do that my- 
self,” Maurice rephed, and forthwith went 
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to the fence to which two or three horses were 
tethered. He saddled it, and brought it 
back to' the spot where Mss Sherrard was 
standing, talking to her father. Every one 
else being too busy, one of the Jackeroos, 
a good-looking but shy youth of nineteen, 
was called up to act as escort to the hut in 
question. "When he had secured a horse, they 
accordingly set o& together, while Maurice 
and Mr. Sherrard went to the raft once more. 

As Fate would have it, they were only des- 
tined to rescue two more loads ere the water 
swept over the top of the little island, and in 
a very few seconds the helpless sheep were 
drifting away to destruction. 

“ It’s a bad busmess,” said Maurice, as he 
climbed the hill beside his employer ** But 
we have done better than I ever hoped we 
should do. As it is we have got off fairly 
easy — and have reason to congratulate our- 
selves upon the success that has attended 
our endeavour^” 

At that moment httle did either of them 
imagine the terrible ordeal they would be 
called upon to pass through that very night. 



CHAPTER X 


As there was nothing else to be done after 
the sheep on the island has been washed away, 
the workers returned to the camp and sat 
down to the evemng meal. It was too late 
to thmk of attempting to reach the Station, 
and Maunce could not induce Mr Sherrard 
to pass the night at the hut whither he had 
despatched his daughter. He intended 
sharing the camp, he declared, with the men 
who had worked so well for him that day 
The laght was a fine one, and overhead the 
stars shone as Maunce had never seen them 
shine in England. The roar of the flood could 
be plainly heard, with occasionally the bang- 
ing of a floating tree against a stiU stand- 
ing brother, or the crash of a giant of the 
forest when the treacherous water eventually 
undermined him, and he too became a victim 
of the enemy. 

The meal eaten, the men lit their pipes and 
fell to yarmng, the presence of their employer 

ISO 
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proving no bar to their loquacity. Most of 
them had seen a variety of strange life One 
man had served with Balmaceda, and had 
been present at the latter’s defeat outside Val- 
paraiso ; another had had some cunous ex- 
penences among the Islands, while a third 
had seen some fighting with the Dutch in 
Achin Taken altogether they were an in- 
teresting set of men, who only lacked words 
in which to tell their tales. 

An hour or so later the conversation turned 
by gradual transition to the supernatural, 
and a young overseer told a story concerning 
a certain Banshee, who was supposed to 
warn members of his fanuly of apj^roaching 
death. Another remembered a tale of a 
^host-ridden ship which never went into port, 
but a phantom harbour-master came ofi to 
collect his dues. After that there was a 
short silence, when somebody, addressing old 
Bickford, thei gnzzled but still active second 
overseer, reminded him of a curious experi- 
ence he had once described to him. There 
was a general and immediate demand for 
the story, whereupon he consented to tell 
it. Had he given that of his own hfe it 
would probably have been still stranger, for 
no one knew what it was that had brought 
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him into the Bush. He was as a rule a taci- 
turn old fellow, but when he pleased he could 
be genial, after his own fashion. 

" Scarcely one of you young fellows,” he 
began, ” was born when what I’m going to 
tell you about took place. It was in the 
early days, and the Bush was nothing like 
what it IS now. We had no biUiard rooms 
at the Head Station, machme shears in the 
shed, hydrauhc dumpmg presses, or patent 
Wool washing apparatus. Not a bit of it! 
The Station houses were as often as not mere 
slab huts, we did our shearing by hand, 
dumped our bales as best we could, and sent 
our wool away for the most part in the grease. 
Now-a-days you’ve got to get away mto the 
back blocks of Queensland — outjbeyond the 
Diamintina, or as far up as the Flinders, , 
to find anything like what I call a rough 
Station, and even then I very much doubt 
whether you’d do it. Mark my words, Aus- 
traha won’t be the same place soon. It’s 
getting too civilized by half. Before very 
long you 11 find the mggers putting on dress 
clothes for dinner, and the storekeeper serv- 
ing out rations in a top hat ” 

The old man gave a growl of dissatisfaction. - 
He was one of the old school, and did not 
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believe that so much comfort was com- 
patible 'with good business. 

**But there/’ he continued, “growling 
about changes in the way of working things 
is not getting on -with my story, is it ? So 
let’s fire away. Just pass me the pannikin, 
will you, and let me wet my whistle, and 
then rU begin” 

Ha'ving thus prepared himself for his 
task, he gave a few preliminary draws at 
lus pipe, gazed meditatively into the fire as 
if for inspiration, and commenced. 

“You see it was this way. I was over- 
seering at CurcheU on the Murrumbidgee, 
when the owner, old man Donaldson, as 
cute an old Scotchman as ever ate porridge, 
happened to hear that there was a place on 
the Murray that was going for what you 
might call the price of an old hat. He was 
a wonderful hand at piclong up bargains, 
was the old man, and what he didn’t know 
about country or sheep, well, I don’t know 
of anybody hving to-day who could teach 
him. Not afraid either of plankmg the 
money down when it came to the point. 
Treat him fair and he’d treat you fair, but 
rub him the wrong way and I can promise 
you you’d find a tiger cat. That was old 
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man Donaldson. He’s gone to the Never- 
Never country now, but I hked him and 
he hked me What’s more we trusted each 
other, and you all know how far that goes 
in the Bush. Well, as I was saying, the old 
fellow heard of this place on the Murray, 
and, from what had been told him, he thought 
he saw his way to a bargain I’d been out 
on the run, overhauhng a fencing contract, 
and it was late in the day when I got back 
When I went into the house I could see 
there was something on the old man s 
mind He didn’t say anything then, but 
after supper he took me on one side, so that 
the others should not hear, and told me about 
the news he had received. 

“ It’s a great chance,” said he, rubbing 
his old hands together. ” A chance that 
doesn’t come many times in a man’s hfe- 
time. I’m going to make the most of it, and 
you must help me. It vuU be money m 
your pocket if you do ” 

I asked him what it was he wanted me to 
do, and then it was I was told that I was to 
make my way down to the place m ques- 
tion, to examine it, to find out why it was 
going so cheap, and to come back and report 
as qmckly as I knew how Next morning I 
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accordingly set off, taking wth me a black 
boy named Wiora — ^poor little beggar, he 
was drowned the year following out on 
the Warrego River, taking cattle across 
when the floods were out. 

Well, not to go too much into particulars, 
I made a good journey of it, and reached 
the Station just about midday. The house 
itself I found was built on a hill some eighty 
or a hundred feet above the river level. 
The roof was thatched and there were four 
rooms, that is to say, one big hving room, 
two bedrooms, and a small room that, so I 
afterwards discovered, was used as an office. 
The kitchen was a small slab hut, twenty 
paces or so away from the mam building. 
The wool -shed, men’s hut, and the store 
were located a quarter of a mile distant, 
and were evidently in a fairly good state of 
repair. The river opposite the house was 
about a couple of hundred yards wide, with 
high banks lined, as usual, with gum trees, 
and fairly big ones at that. Taken alto- 
gether, it presented an attractive appear- 
ance, so much so indeed that I was favour- 
ably impressed by it even before I had had 
time to see much of.it 

Having crossed the small fire paddock, I 
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rode up to the house itself, and, dismounting, 
handed my horse over to Wiora ^ There was 
no one about, not a horse m the paddock, 
not a sheep withm sight,, only an old colhe 
dog stretched out m the shadow of the water 
tank, and a flock of white cockatoos in a 
tree at the end of what might once have been 
a garden As a rule, when a stranger arnves 
at a Station, half the population * turns out 
to welcome him, but it wasn’t so in this 
case. So far as I could see, the place might 
have been deserted, for any sign of hfe there 
was I crossed the verandah and entered 
the hving room by way of the French window. 
It was then that I received my second sur- 
pnse. Seated at a table in the centre of 
the room was a man, maybe fifty years of 
age He had grey hair, a short close-clipped 
beard of the same colour, and was dressed 
in a Cnmean shirt and moleskin trousers 
When I entered he was sitting bolt upright 
in his chair, looking straight at the wall 
before him Though he must have heard 
me come m he did not appear to be aware 
of my presence, but sat there just in the 
same attitude, for all the world as if he were' 
galvanised I’d never seen such a sight 
before, and I give you my word I was not 
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half pleased by it. For a moment I did not 
know what to do or how to accost him. 

** Good day,*' I said at last, feeling that I 
must do something. " Fm afraid you're not 
very weU, are you ? ” 

He turned his head on heanng my voice, 
and looked at me — ^sucli a look as you can 
scarcely imagine. Try to picture a human 
being in tlie depth of despair — a man who 
has no hope left in Inm — out of whose hfe 
happiness has vamshed never to return, and 
you ma}^ have some idea of the expression 
on this strange indmdual’s face as I saw it 
then. 

At last, as if %vith an effort, he rose and 
crossed the room towards me. 

“ I must ask 3^our pardon,” he replied, in 
the voice and tone of a cultured man. “ I 
am afraid I am a laggard in hospitahty. 
The fact of the matter is I have not been 
very well of late and, at the moment of 
your entry, I fear I must have been indulg- 
ing in a nap. Won’t you come in ? Have 
you ridden far to-day ? ” 

I answered liis question and, having done 
so, informed liim of the object of my visit, 
whereupon he expressed himself as glad to 
see me, and congratulated my employer on 
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the foresight he had shown in taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity that presented itself 
of acquinng the property. 

“ There could scarcely be a better,” he 
remarked, stiU lookmg straight before him. 

“ The country is first rate. We’re seldom, 
if ever, short of water or feed. The coach 
passes within half a mile on the other side 
of the river, and the steamers are up and 
down every week” 

AU this time he had not asked me to sit 
down, nor had he, after the custom of the 
Bush, offered me any hospitality. There was 
something about the man’s manner that I 
could not understand. It struck me that 
he was keeping something back from me, 
while pretending to be quite at his ease 
Large as my experience had been' of queer 
characters, I don’t know that I had ever 
met another like this particular specimen 
That he was an educated man was quite 
certain — ^his manner told me that. At the 
same time he was evidently one who had 
descended, and that rapidly, in the social 
scale 

” Are you the only person on the place ? ” 
I asked at last, when he had sat for some 
minutes lookmg straight before him. 
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“The only man,“ he answered, without 
interest, and as if he were talking to himself 
“There was another, but he went out a 
month ago— hanged himself in this room. 
I was sorry for poor old Peter. Stephens 
was his surname, Peter Stephens — a good 
fellow. Oxford man and aU that sort of 
thing, but the Bush proved too much for 
him. He used to wander about the house, 
in and out, day and night, talking to him- 
self, spouting Latin and Greek and swearing 
that somebody was following him, when 
he knew as well as I did that there wasn^t 
a hving soul but myself within fifty miles 
of us. Then, one day, when I came back 
from the shed, what should I find but him 

I * 

hanging from that beam up there, dead as 
a door nail, and no pretty sight either, I 
give you my word. I buried him the same 
night by moonhght, at the bottom of the 
garden. Poor old Stephens — Oxford scholar 
and gentleman he was. Good man all round, 
and now — ^where is he ? “ 

This was cheerful conversation wherewith 
to welcome a stranger and, as I hstened to 
it, I began to thmk that my inspection of 
the place was not going to be quite as pleasant 
a business as I had at first imagined. That 
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the old fellow before me was not quite right 
in his mind I had not the least doubt — ^but 
whether it was his companion’s death, or 
the fact that he had been living so much 
alone that had brought it about was im- 
possible to say 

Having had about as much of his conver- 
sation as I could stand for the time being, 
I made an excuse and went out .again to 
Wiora, leaving the man still seated at the 
table, looking straight before him, and mut- 
tenng to himself as he had been doing when 
I entered. 

K ** I hke that,” said I to myself, 

all 1 11 ask wiU be to be put underground 
as soon as possible Such an exhibition 
is neither decent nor instructive.” 

On reaching the men’s hut, I discovered 
that it was empty ; certam other signs led 
me to suppose that it had not been occupied 
for a considerable time This, ' m itself, 
was sufficient to cause me surpnse but, though 

did not know it then, I had still stranger 
expenences in front of me. One thing was 
certain, I was in no pailicular hurry to get 
back to the house; indeed, had it not been 
or he look of the thing, I would wilhngly 
have camped with Wiora under one of the 
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gums on the river bank. That, however, was 
of course out of the question. 

I had seen the horses turned ou,t, 
I told Wiora to make himself as comfortable 
as he could in the hut, and then, picking up 
my valise, made my way back to the house. 
I’m not prepared to say what the reason 
was, but I know that, as I crossed the open 
space that separated the huts from the 
principal building, my heart was as heavy 
as lead. That I should find my host seated 
as I had left him I had not a shadow of 
doubt In this supposition, however, I was 
mistaken, for when I entered the sitting- 
room I found it empty; indeed it was not 
until the shadows of night had drawn in, 
and I was beginning to wonder how I was 
going to manage for my evening meal, that 
he put in an appearance When he did 
so, he looked for all tlie world as if he had 
been burrowing in a rabbit hole. His hair 
and beard and nails weie full of sand, wlule 
theie was a light in his eyes that was as 
nearly akin to that of madness as anything 
I have ever seen. He offeied no apology 
to me for having left me so long to myself 
— ^nor did he seem to recognize the likelihood 
of my standing in need of a meal after my 
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day’s ride. It doesn’t often fall to the -lot 
of a man to have such a casual host. 

At last, tired of waiting, I made my way 
to the kitchen and procured food for myself, 
returning with it to the hving room. He 
looked up as I entered, and then muttered 
something that sounded hke an apology fof 
his neglect. Since his companion’s death, 
he informed me, he had not eaten much. 

I need not say that I was beginning to tire 
of these repeated references to the dead 
man It was bad enough to have been told 
that he had hanged himself in the room ; it 
was worse to be continually reminded of the 
fact. More than once I found myself glanc- 
ing up at the beam as if I half expected to 
see the wretched man stiU suspended from 
It. 

After supper, if by such a title you can 
designate a meal that consisted of a scrag' 
end of cold mutton and the hardest bit of 
damper to which I have ever put tooth, I 
ht my pipe and, being quite unable to ex- 
tract any mformation concerning the Station 
and its prospects from my compamon^ put 
on my hat and went out into the verandah 
It was a glorious night. The moon was at 
the full and in consequence one could almost 
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see to read in the open. At the foot of the 
garden, near what I had been told was the 
late Mr. Stephens’ grave, the river was 
sweeping along on its way to the sea, and 
on the bank the frogs were croaking as if 
the beauty of the night depended on the 
amount of noise they made. I strolled 
down the path and stood for some time 
gazing down at the splendid stretch of 
water. Away, on the other side, the forest 
looked mighty lonesome, but when a mopoke 
began his doleful cry I could stand no more 
of it, so turned myself about and started 
back for the house, wishing that any one 
had been sent on this errand other than 
myself. If the truth must be confessed I 
was not by any means looking forward to 
spending the night in the house. There 
was too much of the late Mr. Stephens about 
the place for my fancy. He may have 
been a very decent fellow in his way — but 
’twixt night and morning I felt that I could 
have very well dispensed with the recol- 
lection of liim. I could also have steeled 
myself to do without that of lus esteemed 
and still-living colleague, whom I could see 
as I made my way up the path towards 
the house — seated at the table in his usual 
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attitude, picking at his beard with his long 
fingers and looking straight before him as 
if he were stanng at his departed friend. 

I was in the act of setting foot in the 
verandah when a sound on my right at- 
tracted my attention. I immediately turned 
and looked in the direction whence it pro- 
ceeded A moment later, who should make 
his appearance before me but my young 
fnend Wiora — ^blubbering as if his * heart 
were breakmg, kneehng and clutching at 
my knees. Having my own .opinion as to 
the way you should treat niggers I caught 
him a cuff on the ear and asked what he 
meant by such behaviour. 

” No good this place,” says he. ““Debbil 
— debbil walk longa here. Plenty frightened 
this one ” 

” Humbug,” says I, though mark you Fm 
not at aU certain I meant it ” What do 
you mean by there being debliUdehUls here ^ ” 

It wasn’t much good, however, trying to 
question him. AU I could gather was that 
he’d come up to the house in search of a 
meal and that as he approached the kitchen 
he had met what he had at first thought 
was a live man but which proved to be, a 
dehhil-d&hhli for the reason that while he 
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looked at it it disappeared. Once more he 
repeated his assertion that the place was 
no good, and when he wished himself back 
at CnrcheE I must admit that I felt disposed 
to agree with him. I discovered next day 
that he had spent the night under a tree 
in the centre of the horse paddock, preferring 
any discomfort to sleeping in either of the 
men’s huts or the house. 

When I had got rid of him I entered the 
verandah and passed from it into the hving 
room. A sohtary candle, stuck in a bottle, 
was burning on^the table, helping, after its 
own fashion, to add to the general drearmess 
of the place. My, host had not waited for 
me, but had retired to his own room — a fact 
which was disclosed to me by the extra- 
ordinary snores that came from that apart- 
ment.' 

“ Well, for gaiety this beats anytlung I’ve 
ever known,” I said to myself as I looked 
round, my eyes at last resting on that 
wretched beam in the half dark roof above 
my head. 

Realizing that is was no use my sitting up I 
made my way to my own room and undressed. 
It was a miserable httle place, and looked 
out towards the stock-yard and the men’s 
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hut For some reason or another the Bush 
Architect, whoever he may have been, had 
not been able to manage a door, and m 
consequence a full view of the hvmg room 
was permitted me from the bed — a circum- 
stance for which I was by no means grateful 
The moonlight streamed into the room, pro- 
ducing an effect I never want to see again. * 
Whatever the unpleasant experiences of 
the day may have been they did not pre- 
vent me from falling asleep almost as soon 
as my head touched the pillow. The fact 
was I had had a long journey, and was 
thoroughly tired out. I was not destined, 
however, to enjoy an undisturbed -night 
First a couple of native cats found their 
way m, and fell to quarrelling under my 
bed After a while I drove them^^out and 
then went back to resume my slumbers 
But before I could go off, a dingo came 
down from the scrub on the hill at the back 
and howled hke a lost soul behind the house. 
Eventually, he, in his turn, cleared out and 
I began to think that my troubles were at 
an end Little did I guess that they were 
practically only just beginning Do what 
I would I could not sleep. I tumbled and 
tossed about, while the moonlight climbed 
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steadily up the further wall of the other 
room towards that abominable beam I 
closed my eyes and tried not to think of it, 
but the effort was a failure I found 
mj^self presently wondering what the man’s 
past had been and what it was that had 
driven him to take Ins own life. From that 
I went on to picture him as a boy in his 
English home and speculating as to whether 
his mother were alive, and if so whether 
she had been informed of his end. While 
I was occupied in this faslnon something 
caused me to look into the next room. Now, 
I’m not exaggerating, at least not wilfully, 
when I say that what I saw there brought 
the sweat pouring out of me, and almost made 
my hair stand on end. Beheve me or not, 
but full and fair m the moonlight, and so 
distinct that I knew I could not be mis- 
taken, was the body 04 the man himself 
hanging from the beam The face was 
turned from me — but there could be no 
doubt about the rest. Even now, knowing 
what I do know, I cannot help shuddenng 
when I think of it. It was the most hor- 
nble sight I have ever seen, and I never 
want to be favoured in that way again, I 
can promise you. There are people who 
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say they would not be afraid of a ghost. 

I am, and I don’t deny it. I’d stand up 
to the biggest man Ii\Tng, but when it comes 
to suiades re-acting their death scenes^ I ' 
draw the line. On this occasion I turned 
my face to the wall, and lay like tliat till 
daybreak When I looked round then, thank 
goodness, the figure had gone. 

Next morning, at breakfast (such a meal 
as \ou never saw — cooked by my host) I 
was compelled to broach the subject of the 
late Mr. Stephens. 

” You saw him, did you ? said he. 
Then he added in a voice that fairly gave 
me the creeps — “ I see him cvcr>>’ night. 
Sometimes he takes it into his head to walk> 
aboil t—goes dov,n to the wool-shed and the 
men’s hut. That’s why I can’t keep a hand 
on the place. If \*ouf Governor’s going to 
buy it he’ll hax'C a splendid night-warchman, 
Bnt it won't be the most popular place along 
th^ river. Take my word for that. You’re 
the first vi'-itor I've had for close upon 
Tnoaths, and now 1 suppose '^on will be fol- 
io »vmg the example of all the rest and clearing 
esut. iiiry f^eldom stay mo-e than a few 
dnV', rirr don’t take kindh* to poor pld 
Strpliens, | suppr-e. Thus was Wtitans' 
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of Jabica — as sociable a chap as you’d find 
in a long day’s march, dropped in’xjne day 
and went away in the morning as soon as 
it was light. Talked about Stephens coming 
into his room m the middle of the night and 
trying to catch him by the throat. Then 
there was a man named Purley — ^Dare-devil 
Purley I believe they call him — came and 
woke me up — said he’d seen — ^well, I won’t 
tell you what he said he’d seen, because I 
know your nerves are not qmte up to the 
mark this morning and it might make you 
go away and leave me and I hke company 
myself, though you mightn’t think it.” 

He was qmte nght there — I should cer- 
tainly not have thought it. I’ve met some 
queer men in my time, but never such a 
dismal individual as the person then sitting 
opposite me. He’d have added a gloom to 
a funeral. 

Well, to shorten my story a bit, I might 
say that I spent the rest of the day out on 
the Run, having a look round and making 
notes for the old man’s benefit There could 
be no doubt it was a first-class property, 
or would be if it were properly looked after, 
but by the time that I returned in the even- 
ing, and you may be sure I’d had plenty of 

0 
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leisure to think it all over, I had come to 
the conclusion that nothing would induce 
me to accept the position of ]\Ianager, even 
if it were offered to me. If it hadn’t looked 
bad, or there had been any way of getting 
out of it, I certainly would not have slept 
in the house that night. There was nothing 
to be done, however, but to make the best 
of it. So I spent another miserable evening 
with the Manager, listening to the story of 
his woes and innumerable references to Mr 
Stephens, and retired to rest about nine 
o’clock in about as miserable a frame of 
mind as a man could well be. I’m not going 
to tdl you that I saw anything out of tlic 
common, but I do know that there was some- 
body walking round the house for upwards 
of an hour, muttering and groaning in a 
fashion that was almost as bad as what I 
had seen on the previous night. 

Next day I was out on the Run again, 
and when 1 returned I had made up my 
mind to leave for home next day. ' I told 
myself that I knew all that was to be 
known about the place, and that it was no 
use my remaining longer. But as it turned 
out I was not to be allowed to get away 
quite so soon m 1 expected. As I, rode up 
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to the house I became aware that there was 
a stranger seated in the verandah. I gave 
my horse to Wfora^ and entered the garden 
to discover to my astonishment that the 
\dsitor in question was none other than the 
old man — ^my employer. He noticed my 
surprise, and after he had greeted me ex- 
plained that he had imexpected business 
further down the river and that he had 
determined to take in the Station on his 
way, and have a look round for himself. 
He then asked what I thought of it, and I 
gave him my opinion, as straight as I knew 
how, aIlo^ving him to understand very plainly 
that, while I had no fault to find vith the 
quality of the country, I had nothing what- 
soever to say in favour of the house. 

He looked at me sideways as I said this, 
and inquired what I found wrong with 
it? 

" Are you going to stay here to-night ? ” 
I asked by way of p^ehmina^5^ 

“ What do you suppose ? ” he answered. 
Do you think I’m going to camp out when 
I can have a roof over my head ? ” 

“ Very good,” I said. ” In that case you 
wiB be able to judge for yourself.” 

He scratched his head and looked at me 
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acain. There never was an old man who 

w* 

had sharper eyes. 

You know something/’ he remarked. 
’*And I’m not quite sure that I couldn’t 
make a guess at it. I’ve seen the Manager 
in yonder, and understand that he had a 
friend named Stephens.” 

After that I thought I saw my way clear. 
I was going to get the old fellow out of this 
business at any cost. Hard-headed as he 
was I Icncw that he was as superstitious as a 
schoolgirl. He got it I suppose from his 
Scotch descent. Let him have an interview 
with blaster Stephens, said I to myself, and 
I think I know uhat the result wll be. 

Half an hour later we sat down to supper, 
vhich was as dreary a meal as any I had 
yet eaten in the house. The Manager, our 
host, began at once to discourse about the 
inc\-itable Stcjihcns, wdiilc the moths flut- 
tered round the candle and the wind whistled 
and groaned outside. Between times there 
was a sound like somebody talking in the 
verandah, but who that somebody was none 
of ns inquired. V»*e pretended to take no 
infcre.-! in the matter. About nine o'clock 
v.c to bed— -the old man and I sharing 
the same room. As we prepared for the 
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.night he informed me that, ^Yhile he hked 
what he had seen of the place, he did not 
think he would take it. He was careful to 
explain that this decision was to be accounted 
for by the fact that he anticipated he should 
have some difficulty in securing a Manager. 
I told him that I thought so too ; a remark 
that seemed to annoy him considerably. A 
silence followed, during which I fell asleep. 
It is only fair to mention here that earher 
in the evening I had given him a complete 
account of my adventures on the preceding 
nights. 

How long I remained asleep I cannot 
say. All I know is that I was awakened by 
such a shaking as it seldom falls to the lot 
of a man to receive from his employer. 

I could see his face in the moonlight and 
it did not look prett3^ He was trembling 
like a man vith the palsy. 

“ Lord deliver us,” says he. “ Tve seen 
that man hanging in the next room. It’s 
gone now but I’m as sure I saw it as I am of 
> anything. Let us get out of this place. 
I’m not going to close my eyes in it 
again.” 

”We can’t get out to-night,” I replied. 
“Wait a moment and I’U get the lamp 
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out of the next room and we’ll sit up and 
smoke till dajdight.” 

“ I didn’t like the idea of going into the 
other room, but I could see that it had got 
to be done, so in I went and, when I had 
hghted the lamp, was about to return with 
it when something caught my eye. Not 
without some misghnng I looked up at the 
fatal beam, after wliich I picked up a chair 
that had fallen over and mounting it held 
the lamp aloft the more carefully to examine 
it. That done, I returned to my employer. 

We’ll make tracks from here as soon 
as it’s light,” said he, pulling at liis grey 
beard as if he’d have it out by the roots 

”And lose one of the finest properties 
along the river,” I answered. “No, sir, 
I’ve come to the conclusion that this place 
is good enough for me.” 

The look on liis face almost ' made me 
laugh. He was so beuildercd by the change of 
front that he scarcely knew what to do or say. 

” Bless the man,” he cried. ” What does 
it mean ? Tins evening you v/cre sweanng 
that notliing would tempt you to remain 
here; now you say it suits you, Explain 
yourself or you’ll drive me mad.” 

”I have nothing to explain,” I answered, 
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" I am afraid not very truthfully. But will 
you let me give you a little bit of advice— 
you can take it or leave it as you please* 
That’s your own affair.” 

” Go on,” he said, throwing a glance into 
the next room as he spoke. 

“Well, this is my advice,” I continued; 
“make your way down to Adelaide as fast 
as you can go. You can pick up the coach 
to-morrow mormng at The Crossing. See 
the owner of the place and offer him what- 
ever you may think fit for it. You’ll find 
it will pay you.” 

“But I don’t understand what it all 
means,” he replied. 

“ Perhaps not — ^but I do, and you shall hear 
all I’ve got to teU in the mormng. That’s 
to say if we can get the Manager out of the 
way for half an hour. Till then, however, 

I must keep my own counsel. I don’t want 
him to see my hand.” 

At last breakfast time arrived and when 
we had disposed of the meal, I persuaded 
the old man to take the Manager down to 
the wool-shed and to keep him there for a 
while. This he did, and as soon as they 
were out of sight I set to work on a piece 
of amateur burglary. The room m which 
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the Manager slept was invariably keptloched, 
a fact which had struck me as being rather 
extraordinary from the beginning. By a 
curious oversight, however, the wmdmv at 
the back had not been fastened and tlirough 
this I easil}^ effected an entrance. The room 
itself v/as only a small affair, and poorly 
furnished. It possessed, however, a large 
cupboard to ivhich, after a cursory examina- 
tion of the rest, I made my way. The folly 
of the man was extreme. The one thing of 
all others he should have kept locked he 
left open. One glimpse inside was sufficient 
to show me that my suspicions were correct. 
Hanging from a peg was a suit of clothes, 
stuffed with grass to resemble a man. The 
head w'as decorated with a mask, and the 
hair made out of what once had been a coir 
mat. Round the neck was a rope—a portion 
of it much frayed. 

** I think we know all about iMr. Stephens 
now',” I said to myself as I regarded it.' 
” From this moment I don’t mind how long 
I stay on the place and our friend Iicrc can 
hang himself all day and all night if iio 
for the harm he'll do my nerves. 
iCs a |>oor old trick but I'd like to find oat 
viiy It has been played upon us," 
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I dosed the cupboard doors, dinibed out 
of the udndow and, having made sure that 
my doings had not been observed, strolled 
down to the wool-shed. Half an hour later 
I had an inter\dew vdth the old man and told 
him all that I had discovered. In less than 
an hour he was off to catch the coach, ordenng 
me to remain where I until he returned 
from Adelaide. That the Manager was fairly 
at a loss to understand the meaning of all 
this I could plainly see — but then of course, 
5’ou see, he was unaware that I had penetrated 
his secret. However, knowing what I did, 
I managed to put up udth his society and 
never even once smiled when he talked 
about tlie lamented Stephens. Despite cer- 
tain mutterings outside, which I found oc- 
casion to discover emanated from the man 
himself and the fairly realistic effigy on the 
beam, I felt no uneasiness. As you know 
even a conjunng trick palls when you have 
discovered how it’s worked. 

Ten days later the old man returned, and 
in the best of humours. He had bought 
the place dirt cheap and at once offered me 
the managership of it. I accepted there 
and then and afterwards inquired the reason 
of our host’s curious beha^dou^. 
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” He wanted it for himself,” said the 
other. ” That explains it all. He was clever 
enough to know that you can’t work a 
Station without hands and that tlie talk of 
ghosts IS the surest way of keeping them 
off. He thought he’d get the place for an 
old song — but he reckoned without me. He’ll 
find lumself badly left, if I know anything 
about it.” 

As a matter of fact this is exactly what 
happened. What the unfortunate man said 
when he heard ever3i:hing would have done 
credit to a buUocky offsider in liis best 
form. 

That was a good Station and I should 
never have left it had not the old man (fied 
and the propertj^ changed hands, Now you 
know the true story of my only adventure 
with a ghost. It has taken a good time to 
tell — ^but it’s a w'arning against taking things 
too seriously and also against believing all 
that you sec — spirits included. 

Later, one of tlio overseers commenced to 
sing. Tiic man had a good voice, and the 
song he had chosen was Chevaher’s well 
known roster ditt^'. 

A rr'j'k.*' out cnitn"* 
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She’s a dear good old gal^; 

I’ll tell yer ^ about ’er. 

** It's many a long year since fust we met^ 

’Er ’air was then as black as jet* 

It's whiter now, but she don’t fret. 

Not my old gal I ” 

Then came the chorus which was taken up by 
all the men. At such a time and with such 
surroundings it had a strangely pathetic effect. 

We’ve been together now for twenty years, 

An’ it don’t seem a day too much, 

There am’t a lady hvm’ in the land^ 

That I'd swop for me dear old Dutdi." 

The last time Maurice had heard this 
particular song had been on a Derby Day. 
He "had gone down on Lord Lilchester’s 
coach, and he remembered that little Dicky 
Belston, one of the party, had insisted that the 
performer should sing it twice in order that 
he (Belston) who had not a note of music in 
his composition, should learn to whistle it. 
Maurice shut his eyes and conjured up the 
whole scene. He recalled the fact that he 
had won fifteen hundred pounds that day, 
and that he had not a penny of it left a fort- 
night later. 

“ Good Heavens ! What a fool I was in 
those days ! ” he muttered to himself. 
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“ Never mind, this life is a thousand times 
better than the old one, or rather, it w’ould 
be ^%ere it not for that auiul' weight.” 

“ Yon are verj^ quiet to-night, Patterson/' 
his employer remarked (He had been 
watching the other’s face b}?’ the light of the 
fire.) “ I am afraid you must be worn out 
after 3 mur heroic struggles of to-day.” 

” I am tired, that is all,” Slaiwice replied. 
” But not more so than anj’ one else. But 
listen ! Wliat's that ” 

” I only hear the noise of the flood,” Mr. 
Sherrard replied. ” What did j’ou hear ? ” 

” It sounded like the galloping of a horse. 
There it is again.” 

What Maurice had said proved to be cor- 
rect. A horse, whether ridden or not, was 
rapidly approaching them from the North, 
and above the clatter of the animal’s hoofs 
could be heard another, and peculiar sound, 
A few second later, Morgan, one of the 
Boundary riders further up the river, mounted 
on a foam-covered horse, dashed into the 
fire light. 

” The flood ! The flood 1 ” he cried. " 
coming down behind me. It's washed Bdl 
Blake’s hut m.vav, and mine's gone by this 
lime.” 
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On hearing this dire intelhgence all the 
men sprang to their feet with one accord. 
Listen to that > ” some one cned. 

The peculiar noise that had attracted their 
attention after the sound of the horse’s hoofs, 
had now developed into a roar that could 
only have one meaning. 

“ The hut ! O Heaven ! The hut below 
the Narrows ! ” groaned Mr. Sherrard. “ Is 
there no time to warn them ? ” 

Leave that to me,” said Maurice hoarsely, 
as he hastened to the spot where a horse had 
been secured, in case its services might be 
required durmg the night 
When he had adjusted the saddle and 
bridle he mounted, Mr. Sherrard holding the 
animal as he did so. 

“Save her, Patterson,” cried the other, 
“ and ask what you hke of me ” 

“ I’ll save her for my own sake,” Maunce 
shouted back, and then the race begun. 

The horror of that ride against time for 
the hfe of the woman he loved, will remain 
with Maurice as long as he can remember 
anything. For the first mile or so, I do not 
think he was conscious of au5ii;hing save the 
one overpowermg remembrance that Nina’s 
hfe depended upon his reaching the hut 
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before the water. He was onty too well 
aware that the frail little cabin, when he had 
passed it on the preMOus evening, had been 
but a few feet above the level of the flood. 
With this fresh volume of water coming down 
it could scarcely fail to be washed bodily 
away. There were t%YO women there, and 
some helpless children. If his horse should 
fail, or if he were to arrive too late, their 
doom was sealed. 

Heedless of everjdliing, he galloped on, 
urging liis horse to his utmost endeavours. 
The trees and bushes seemed to fly past him. 
Then he descended the dip in whicli they had 
buried the old boundary rider earlier in the 
3*ear, and after that urged his horse up the 
ascent and entered the Narrows. Never 
pauring for a moment, he steered Iiis way 
between the limestone rocks and, as he did 
so, heard the roar of the torrent as it forced 
its waj' through the gut below him. 

Tearing the Narrows behind him he turned 
to the right, descended the hill, surmounted 
another, passed the large dump of miilga on 
Ids left, and eventually, aftera ride that seemed 
to him to have lasted for hours, found himscH 
on tlie track that led to the hut in question, 
Hi»horsewaswdi*nighc>:hauste<l,hciievcrthC“ 
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less urged him wth voice and heel, to con- 
tinue his headlong course. At the foot of 
the Iiill he pulled the animal up with a 
suddenness tliat almost tlirew him on to his 
haunches A feeling of terror took possession 
of him as he realized that in all probability he 
was too late. The flood had been quicker 
than he, and now the hut stood on an island, 
cut off from safety by two hundred yards of 
raging water. His heart sank within him 
like lead. Vi^iat was he to do ? Was Miss " 
Sherrard in the building, or had she received 
timely warnmg and escaped ? In the latter 
case she would, he argued, have returned to 
her father. And even putting her on one side, 
what about the woman and children ? The 
only way to set his mind at rest on these 
matters was to reach the hut ; but to be able to 
do that, it would be necessary for him to 
swim that foaming waste of water dotted 
with tree trunks and the bodies of dead and 
drowning animals. With those precious lives 
at stake, however, he dared not hesitate. 
Thriving his feet from the sturups, he en- 
deavouied to induce his horse to take the 
water. But the tei rifled animal again and 
again refused. He knew the danger as well 
as his master, and nothing could persuade him 
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to risk his life in the swirling flood. At last, 
realizing that it was useless to waste further 
time upon the animal, Maurice dismounted 
and cast him loose. Then, discarding his 
coat and his boots, he waded into the w^ater, 
w’luch w as rising higher and higher every 
moment. For some yards, it was but httle 
more than Icnee deep, then it gradually rose 
until it became necessary for him to swim. 
As he got nearer and approached the usual 
course of the river, the more violent did the' 
cunent become. It buffeted him, tlirew’ him 
hither and thither like a cork, until at last 
he stood in deadly fear of being sw cpt hope- 
lessly past the building he was risking so 
much to reach. In perfect condition though 
he w’as, and brilliant swimmer as he had 
always been reckoned, his strength at last be- 
gan to give way. Indeed, had he not been able 
to scire upon a large log that floated past 
him, it is extremely doubtful whcUicr he 
would have been able to keep his head above 
water. By means of the log, however, he 
v.^s enabled to rest himself for a few minutes. 
J hen the course of the river changed, and he 
tound hnni-ilf dnfting to the nght side of the 
nut instead of to the left as he had hitherto 
been doing. If onl^* the log would take !dm 
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close enough to the little island ! But at one 
time it did not seem as if it were going to do 
so. When, however, it passed within sixty 
feet of it, seemg that he could not get any 
nearer by its aid he loosened his hold and 
struck out for the shore. By the time he 
reached it, he felt more dead than ahve. After 
a short rest, and "with staggering steps, he 
made his way up what remained of dry 
land. 

After what seemed an eternity he arrived 
at the hut door, where he paused and called 
Miss Sherrard by name. But the wind must 
have carried his voice away, for no answer 
rewarded him With a feeling that was very 
akin to awe, he raised the latch, pushed open 
the door and entered the dwelhng. It was 
too dark for him to see anything, and he was 
about to call Miss Sherrard’s name agam 
when! a voice from the further comer of the 
hut reached him. 

“ 0 Heaven 1 ” it said. " Who are you ? ” 

** Is that you. Miss Sherrard ? ” cned 
Maurice. "" Axe you alone ? ” 

“ Yes, quite alone,” she answered, and then 
hastened forward to the doorway 
The temble ordeal through which she had 
passed had been too much for her, for as she 
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r^iaclicd Maurice’s side, she fell fonvard in a- 
dead faint. Luckily he was able to catch 
her, and knowing that she would re- 
cover more quickly in the open, he carried 
her outside and laid her tenderly upon tlic 
ground. As he did so he noticed that the 
foam was onl}^ a few yards from the hut door. 
Kneeling beside the prostrate girl, he chafed 
her hands, and after a few minutes she opened 
her eyes and looked up. 

" liow did you get here ? ” she asked. 

'* I rode from the camp and then suam 
across,” he answered. ” Where is the 
boundary nder’s vdie and her children ? ” 

” I do not know,” she said. ” Mr. Watson 
left me at the Narrows, and I came on alone. 
They v.cre not here when I reached -the 
hut. Pci haps the woman had -warning that 
the flood was coming.” 

” But had you not time to gel away ? ” 

” I did not know that the water had sur- 
rounded the building,” she repUed. ” X was 
innling myself some tea at the fire, and when 
I went out to look I was cut off. I waited, 
thinking that tl might fall as quickly as it 
Iv'd n-ea, but it did not do so. Oh, Mr. 
PaJler-on, what is to become of us?” 

” We endeavour to reach the iugiie? 
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ground on the opposite side/’ he answered 
with one eye on the steadily advancing foam. 
“Tins hut, in aU probability, will not be stand- 
ing in a quarter of an hour’s time.” 

”But how are we to cross that terrible 
stretch of water ? ” she cried. “ It would 
be impossible to swim in such a stream ! ” 

Be brave,” he replied. ” If I could get 
you across aU would be well. Are you pre- 
pared to trust yourself to me ? ” 

" I could trust myself to no one better,” 
she answered ; and as she said it their -eyes 
met. 

But the question was, how were they to get 
over that temble stretch of water ? It had 
proved more than Maunce’s match on his 
way to the hut, and he knew that it would be 
worse than useless for him to attempt to con- 
vey another over as well as himself. There 
was only one thing to be done. By some 
means he must endeavour to capture some- 
thing that would serve to support them, for 
a time at least. He accordingly led his com- 
pamon to that side of the hut nearest the 
shore they were so desperately anxious to 
reach. From where they stood, it was im- 
possible in the darkness to see an5d:hing of it, 
and at that moment, because they so ardently 
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desired it, so it seemed, no tree or log came 
v/ithin measurable distance of them. ]^ran55' 
passed out in the main stream, but to have 
attempted to reach them would have meant 
certain destruction. And ever}’' minute the 
water was steadily rising, until not more than 
a foot of dry ground remained on that side 
of the hut. Then, to his unmistakable 
delight, Maurice espied a large tree floating 
down the inside passage, and which, he con- 
jectured, would pass the hut at a distance of 
about fifty feet. It was just possible they 
miglit be able to reach it, but he was well 
aware that the greatest danger would lie 
in the presence of its submerged branches, in 
which they might become entangled and be 
unable to extricate themselves. However, 
knowing it was no use anticipating disaster, 
he prepared for action. 

The tree, which I have already said Nvas 
a large one, wa-s rapidly approaching the head 
of the little island, and Maurice realized that 
tlicy must act promptly, if they intended 
doing so at all. He therefore waited until 
it was exactly opporitethem, and tlicn,plaang 
hh left arm round Miss Sherrard's waist, 
he stepped into the water. 

*' Don’t be afraid/' he cried . Hold tightly 
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to me and be sure you do just as I tell 
you.’^ 

A moment later he was in deep water and 
being swept down stream. What a battle it 
was to keep his own and Ms companion’s head 
above water, I must leave you to imagine for 
yourself. It had seemed, when they had started 
to reach it, that only a short distance separated 
them from the tree. In the deep water, how- 
ever, they appeared to be hundreds of yards 
behind it. Maurice swam with the strength of 
despair, and Nina, terrified though she must 
have been, did her best not to hamper Ms 
movements. Would it be possible for them 
to reach the tree before it would be washed 
out into the main current again ? If not, 
they were lost. Good fortune favoured them, 
however, for presently the black mass ap- 
peared to stop. (Probably one of the long 
branches had caught in an inequality upon 
the bottom.) Under the impetus of the water 
it swung half round. TMs gave Maurice 
time, and, just at the moment when he felt 
that Ms strength was giving way, he reached 
its side and seized hold of a projecting branch. 
Shouting to Miss Sherrard to take hold of 
another he drew Mmself up on the broad 
trunk, and as soon as he was seated astride it. 
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half-dragged, half-lifted his companion to a 
place of safety beside him, bidding her, at the' 
same time, to ding to the support nearest hen 

Tiien for a few moments his senses must 
have deserted him, for he has no recollection 
of anything that happened, until he found the 
tree was in the main current and being whirled 
along at a pace that made him almost side 
uith terror. 

Do not lose your hold upon that branch 
whatever you do,*' Maurice cried to his com- 
panion, for with the rolling, rocking mass under 
them, her seat was about as insecure as it could 
well be. 

In the next few hours ilaurice lived a life- 
time. He seemed to have no knowledge of 
the passage of time. Yet it was gradually 
growing light, and, so swiftly had the current 
borne them dong, lliat tliey were now only 
a few miles from the Head Station. In the 
fini grey light of dawn a strange and awful 
picture met their eyes. The flood had filled 
the. valley from side to side— a swifti^i'-moving 
plain of water dolled with floating trees, tlic 
remains of a hut, many bodies of animalSj, 
and once, more terrible than all, iind of a 
man, The first glimpses that the unfortunate 
pair obtained of each other's faces told ilicsn 
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how terrible had been the effect of what they 
had endured that night. 

All this time the tree, that had served them 
so weU, bore them steadily along, keeping in the 
mam current, and never once dnftmg towards 
the sides. As the sun rose they passed the 
spot where Mr. Drayton had been killed, and 
in a few minutes were in full view of the Head 
Station, Up to that time the flood had not 
reached the houses on the slope of the hiU, 
but so high were the waters that the garden 
was almost entirely submerged. How bitter 
it was to them to regard it, as they swept 
remorselessly on, must be left to the reader’s 
imagination. Though they strained their eyes 
they could not discover any sign of human 
bemgs to whom they might make signals of 
distress. Then, almost before they were 
aware they had done so, they had turned 
the bend and were out of sight. 

Here, as Maurice soon realized, they were 
in greater danger than before, for the river 
bank on either side was practically forest land. 
Should the tree to which they were clinging 
be driven from the main channel mto the forest 
they might be jammed there, and have no- 
/ thing left them but to remain where they were 
stranded, until the flood should subside. 
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which might be a matter of days^ in which 
case they would surely perish either of 
exliaustion or stan^atioii. 

As ilHuck would have it this w'as pre- 
cisely what happened. The lighter end of 
their unwieldy craft became entangled in the 
trees, thus bringing the full force of water 
against the butt. Tliis swung round wth 
alarming velocity, and the impetus thus given 
to it drove that portion with a crash against 
one tree, then against another, until there 
was no longer any hope of its being able to 
extricate itself again. The block thus created 
caused the water to swirl under it like a mill- 
sluice, maldng the trunk to shake in a most 
alarming fashion. 

“ Oh, Mr. Patterson, what are w'e to do > 
cried Miss Sherrard. “ I feel as if I am being 
fro?en I I cannot hold on much longer.’* 

Maunce saw that if he could only manage 
to raise her so that she might seat herself 
on the mass of roots and dry earth that still 
reni.'iincd abo\c v/ater, she would be mote 
comfortable, and quite as safe as in her present 
po.jitJon. But how vas he to get her there? 
One shp from the tnmk, and she would 
be sucked under it like a straw. It was plain 
to him, morcoicr, that it would bo Impossible 
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for her to cliinb without assistance. He 
looked about lihn to see if there were any other 
course open. There were many logs jammed 
among the trees, not so large as that on 
which they weie dependent, but still of 
sufficient size to support them. Would it 
be wise, he asked himself, to leave their pre- 
sent security in the hope of bettering their 
condition ? He put the question to his com- 
panion. 

“ I "Will do as you think best,” she answered, 
feebly. ” I trust myself entirely to you.” 

** And I mean to save you yet,” he replied 
It had struck him more than once that the 
current to their right was by no means as 
swift as elsewhere. It was a matter of some 
thirty yards to the nearest log on that side. 
If only he could get his companioh so far he 
might possibly be able to reach the shallow 
water and later dry ground. The worst 
feature of such an attempt would be getting 
the girl off the tree on 'which she was seated 
She was too weak to help herself, yet if her life 
ivere to be saved the attempt must be made 
Having settled the matter in his own mind, 
Maurice dropped from his place on the tree, 
and^ still clinging ivith his right hand to a 
large branch, bade Miss Sherrard let herself 
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go. She did so ^’iitliout a second’s hesitation, 
and for a moment disappeared beneath the 
surface. AVhen she rose again he managed 
to seize her, however, and to hft her head 
above water. Then he struck out with all 
the strength he could command for the 
log he had set his heart upon reaching. 
After a terrible struggle they reached it and 
when he had assisted Miss Sherhird to climb 
on to it, Maurice took his place beside her. 
Then, little bj'^ little, and with infinite care, 
he managed to push one end of the log free 
from tlie tree on the right. As soon as it was 
clear it swung round, and then began slowly 
to float down stream. Guiding it as best 
he could, pushing it off from trees that 
threatened to bar its passage, he gradually 
lessened the distance that separated it from 
the shallow wuler, finding fresh hope when he 
induced it to move in the right direction and 
enduring agonies unspeakable when he fancied ' 
it ^sas being sucked out into the main stream 
again. Once he turned and took a hurried 
glance back at his companion. Her face was 
ab?f>hiicly colourless, and Iheic was a look 
like death upon it. It did not take him long 
to reali'^ that her strength had left her. 

I cannot hold on longer! Oh'sai-e me, 
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Mr. Patterson/' she cried, and then slipped 
from her seat into the water. 

Forgetting everytliing else, Maurice immedi- 
ately swam to her assistance and placed his 
left arm about her. There was nothing for 
it now but to trust to his own fast dimin- 
ishing strength to get her to land. Surely 
Fate would not be so cruel as to buoy him 
up wth hope only to let him lose all, just 
when success was within his reach. Already 
he could see dry land. Fighting for what 
was worth more to him than his life, he swam 
to the nearest tree, pushed himself off from 
it, and then reached the next, where he clung 
completely exhausted Then a loud shout 
reached him from the bank. 

**Hold on a moment longer knd we will 
save you ! ” 

But moments were as years with him now. 
His strength was almost gone Then Miss 
Sherrard opened her eyes and looked at him. 
There was a wan little smile upon her face 
as she did so. Alas ! it was aU over with him. 
He could hold on no longer ! ■ 

“ Nina, my love,” he muttered, after which 
his grasp loosened upon the bough,' and he 
lost consciousness. 



CHAPTER XI 


When Maurice opened his eyes again he 
found himself lying at the foot of a tree, with 
two of the overseers kneeling beside liim. 
They had been chafing his hands and feet, and 
one of them held a flask m his hand. 

That's right," said the elder of the two 
men when he saw that Maurice was conscious 
once more. " I thought we should get you 
round in time,” 

” You’ve had a precious near shave of it 
Mr. Patterson,” said the other. ”We only 
just managed to save you.” 

Meanwhile, the first speaker liad poured 
fome spirit from the flask into the cup, and, 
having diluted it with a little w^ater, held it 
to Maurice’s lips. 

” Where is Miss Sherrard ? ” the latter 
asked, looking round as if lie expected to see 
her near at hand. 

” Her father has driven her homo in the 
bir'gy,” the man replied. ”Jl is to return 
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at once for you. By Jove this has been a time. 
Y ou never saw an57thing like his anxiety. He 
has been more like a madman than anythmg 
else all night. When he saw that your horse 
was mnnmg loose, and the hut below the 
Narrows had been washed away, I thought he 
would have dropped down in a fit. We’ve 
been searching all night up and down the river 
for you, and we were on our wajf back from 
the Fifteen Mile Hut when Bailey, here, 
caught sight of you among the trees. If we 
had been five minutes later you would have 
disappeared ” 

Thank goodness you came when you did,” 
said Maurice ” Now, I don’t know why 
I should wait here for the buggy. I can walk 
up to the Station.” 

”Man alive, you mustn’t do anything of 
the kind,” Bailey interposed. ” Have you for- 
gotten that you are without your boots ? ” 

This important fact had quite escaped 
Maurice ] what was more, he did not realize 
until'he got on to his feet how exhausted he 
really was. He was content enough then to 
lie down once more upon the ground and to 
await the coming of the vehicle. 

It was not long before it put in an appear- 
ance, driven by Snelling. He pulled up near 
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tlie tree while the two other men assisted 
Maurice to clamber into the vehicle. 

You’ve had a pretty bad time of it, they 
tell me,” said Snelling, who felt that it was 
incumbent upon him to say something. 
”\Ve began to think we should never see 
either of 5mu again.” 

” M}*" luck again, as 5^11 would say, Snelling,” 
laughed Maurice, and then took his scat 
beside the other. 

The remainder of the journey was per- 
formed in silence. When they reached the 
homestead, Mr. Shenrard, who had been 
dismissed from his daughter’s room, was wait- 
ing to receive him. He helped Maurice to 
alight, and then led him up the path to the 
side of the house (it was impossible, by reason 
of the flood, to reach it from the front), 

” Patterson,” he said, "Heaven alone Icnows 
what I can say to you. You have rendered 
me a service I can never repay as long as I 
live. If she had been drowned I believe, it 
would have killed me. God bless you, Pat- 
icr'^on, God bless you.” 

Here Mr. Shcirard broke down completely, 
and Maurice felt inclined to follow liis 
ample. 

" You must not fhank me, sir,” he said. 
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I have only repaid a very small portion of 
the debt I owe to you.” 

“But what am I thinking about to keep 
you here, in your wet clothes,” Mr. Sherrard 
continued. " You must get to bed as qmcldy 
as possible.” 

Maurice did so, and, after he had taken 
some food, slept like a top for twelve hours. 
His old -housekeeper was in the room when 
he woke. 

“ Bless my soul, Mr. Patterson,” she said, 
" so you’re awake at last. You have had 
a splendid sleep, and you’U be all the better 
for it. Now I’ll make you a nice bowl of 
soup, and when you’ve drunk that you must 
rest quiet for a bit, and then you’U be quite 
yourself again.” 

How is Miss Sherrard ? ” Maurice inquired. 

“ Poor dear, she’s very bad,” the woman 
replied. “ Mr. Sherrard’s sent in to Mande- 
long for a doctor.” 

This news was almost too much for Maurice 
in his weak state, and yet he could scarcely 
see how it could be otherwise If, mth his 
wonderful constitution, he had been* brought 
so low, what must have been the effect on 
the girl ? 

^Vllen the doctor arrived his verdict was 
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rheumatic fever of a very serious type. 
For upwards of two months Nina was con- 
fined to her bed A doctor and two trained 
nurses were obtained from Brisbane at enor- 
mous expense, and everything that medical 
science could do for her was done. Maurice 
was up and about again on the second day 
after their adventure, but more than a 
week elapsed before he had altogether re- 
covered from the shock. In order that 
there should be more room in the house 
[Maurice had returned to his old quarters at 
the Barracks, though he still continued to 
take his meals with his employer. 

One evening he was talking to Mr. Sherrard 
on the verandah. Suddenly the latter said : 

'* By the way, Patterson; Snelling came to me 
this evening to ask for a month's leave. He 
wants to go down to the South.” 

” Very good, sir,” Maurice replied. ” When 
docs he leave ? ” 

” I told him I could not say anything 
about it/' the owner replied. " I said that 
you were the manager and he liad better sec 
you about it. 1 am afraid the man docs not 
taVc^vrry kindly to you^ Patterson.” 

" I don't think he ever has,” said Maurice. 
” However, as 1 have no animoriiy against 
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him, I can promise you that it will make no 
difference.” 

Later in the evening Maurice strolled down 
to the Barracks intending to speak to the man 
in question on the subject of his departure. 

Three of the overseers and two of the 
Jackeroos were present in the living-room, 
and a heated discussion was in progress. The 
air was thick with tobacco smoke, and 
Bailey’s voice was predominant. 

" I dpn’t care what you say,” he was pro- 
testing, ” I contend that, if only the truth 
were known, the percentage is in my favour. 
It stands to reason it must be. You judge 
from the celebrated instances that have come 
before the world’s eye.” 

” I judge from the records,” said SneUing, 
in a contemptuous fashion. '* Let us put it 
to Mr. Patterson.” 

What is it I am to dedde ? ” said Maurice, 
filling his pipe as he spoke. I hope it is 
nothing very difficult.” 

“Bailey wants to argue that a greater 
number of criminals are brought to Justice 
than those that escape. I say that it can’t 
be so. Look at the crimes that are never 
heard of, and others that are heard of, and 
in which the perpetrators manage to get 

Q 
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safely out of England wthont being arrested. 
What became of the \\’hitechapel mur- 
derer ? ^Vhere is the person who killed that 
young woman on the London and South 
Western Railway ? Where is Sir Maurice 
O^Kie who assassinated that Music Hall 
girl in her brougham, in order to become 
possessed of her jewellery ? ” 

Though Maurice had an inlding of what 
was coming and tried to nerve himself for 
it, his effort resulted in complete failure. A 
wave of the greatest fear swept over him, 
wliich he felt was being reflected in his face. 
During Snclling’s speech he had lighted a 
match, which he now allowed to bum out 
between his Angers. 

You surely must remember the Great 
Piantagenet Case," said Snclling, looking at ' 
him. "It created a tremendous sensation 
at the time. The man who committed the 
murder. Sir Maurice Ogilvic, managed to 
effect hi’i escape, and has never been heard of 
since." 

'Trccollccf the case perfectly," said 3faurice, 
who had by this time recovered ins composure. 

" As you say, it caused a great sensation. 
However, I liavcn’t come down to speak to 
you about tliat," he continued. " Mr. Sher- 
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rard tells me you are thinking of going off 
for a holiday. When do you want to 
leave ? 

I thought of next Friday’s coach/’ Snel- 
ling answered, ** I suppose there will be no 
objection?” 

” None whatever,” returned Maurice. 

Then, having given instructions to one of 
the overseers, he went to his own quarters 
which were on the other side of the building. 
He could not forgive himself for having been 
so weak as to have allowed a casual mention 
of Connie’s death to have affected him as it 
had done. He wondered whether SneUing 
had really noticed it, and, if so, whether he 
suspected anything. He could not help feel- 
ing glad that the man was gomg away, if 
only for a short time 

On the* Friday following, SneUing took his 
departure for the South in the lumbering 
m^ coach, that passed the station once every 
three weeks. On the next day, Saturday, 
Miss Sherrard made her j&rst appearance in 
public, a poor wan ghost of her former self 
She was seated on the verandah, weU wrapped 
in shawls, when ^Maurice had his first inter- 
view with her. He went forward to greet 
her, for the moment scarcely knowing what 
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to say or how to act. She gave him her little 
hand, and smiled as she looked up at him. 

“ If it had not been for 5^00,” she said, " I 
should not be sitting here now. It seems 
so little to say — I thank you *’ 

“ Then please don’t say it,” he answered, 
” If 5?ou owe me your life remember I abo 
owe you mine. I am so thankful to see you 
up again. You have made us all very anxious.” 

” I am afraid you have all thought more 
kindly of me than I deserve,” she said. ” I 
have only my own folly to thank for my ill- 
ness. Had I not insisted on accompanying 
papa that day I should not have endangered 
your life and my own. Oh, how brave you 
were ! ” 

Brave? Not a bit of it. It was you 
who were brave in entrusting yourself so 
implicitly to me ” 

Then he rcaliacd that they were getting 
on dangerous ground. On many occasions 
since that eventful morning be had wondered 
whether she had heard the last words that 
passed his lips before hb hold of the bough 
loosened, and he became unconscious. It 
seemed almost like sacrilege to her, that he 
should ever have allowed himself to utter 
fnein. 
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Before she could say anytliing further her 
father appeared on the scene. . 

“Well, Patterson,** he said. “What do 
you thinlc of Nina ? She is looking better 
already, is she not ? ** Then stroking his 
daughter’s cheek he added; “I hope you 
have thanked our friend here for all he did 
for you ? ’* 

“He refuses to be thanked, papa,** she 
answered. “He tries to make me believe 
that he did nothing out of the common. But 
I know differently. I shall be grateful to 
him all the days of my life.** 

Mr, Sherrard held out his hand to Maurice. 
It was all he could do, for his heart was too full 
for speech. The situation was an embar- 
rassing one, and I fancy none of them were 
particularly sorry when a nurse appeared 
with a cup of beef-tea for the patient. 

From that day Miss Sherrard continued to 
make satisfactory progress, and at last it was 
deemed possible for the doctor and the nurses 
to return to civilisation. 

It was only when Nina was able to go 
where she pleased, and no longer to con- 
sider herself an invalid that Maunce noticed 
a change in her demeanour towards himself. 
It was not that she avoided him^ or that she 
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was in any way unkind to him, but there was 
an indefinable something about her treat- 
ment of himself that he was quite at a loss to 
understand. He was not aware that he had 
offended her, and yet her manner seemed to 
imply that he had. 

Even her father noticed itj and one day 
took her to task regarding it. 

Has Patterson hurt your feelings in 
any way, my dear ? ” he inquired. “ I am 

sure he would not have' done so intention- 
ally.” 

" Of course he has not," she rcpUed. 

vyiiy should you think that ? ** 

“ Because your treatment of him has been 
so different of late from what it used to bc/^ 
J>Ir. Sherrard replied. ” I fancy he must 
have noticed it.” 

Her face flushed crimson. 

I donH know v.hy you should say sudi 
a thing ” she rejoined hoUy. ” I hope I am 
ah^ys polite to Mr. Patterson ” 

Polite ? Yes, dear, you arc certainly 
aiwas’s that. But there was a time when 
you were friendlier uith him than it seems “ 
to me you are now/’ 

” I will try to make amends, papa,” she 
answered luimbly, with trembling lips, and 
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then was about to leave the room. At the 
door she paused and turned to her father 
again. Oh, papa, papa/* she cried, “ I am 
so unhappy.’* 

A moment later she was sobbmg in his 
arms. But do what he would her father could 
not extract from her any explanation as to 
what ailed her. Manlike he failed to be able 
to read between the Imes, and attributed her 
breakdown to weakness after her long illness. 
That evening, after dinner, Maurice encount- 
ered Nina in the garden alone. She had been 
particularly quiet with him at luncheon, and, 
as he had been called out on the Run during 
the afternoon, and had not returned in time 
for the evening meal, she had had no oppor- 
tunity of making amends to him since her 
interview with her father. It was her in- 
tention, however, to do so now. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Patterson,” she said, 
with a cheeriness that made him look at 
her in surprise. ” You were not with us at 
dinner. We missed you, papa and I.” 

He could not have sworn to it, but he had 
an idea that she laid a little more stress than 
usual on the pronoun. 

“ I wonder if I ought to say that I am 
glad or sorry to hear that,” he answered. 
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“ I had no idea my presence would have made 
any difference.” 

”You are too modest,” she said. ”Of 
course, you know, papa and I always enjoy 
yoMT society.” 

Again he was not certain about the inflec- 
tion on the pronoun. There was a pause 
which lasted for upwards of a minute. Then' 
Miss Sherrard turned to her companion, and 
looking him in the face said deliberately : — 

** Mr. Patterson, will you forgive me ? ” 

*‘]My dear Miss Sherrard,” he answered, 
** if there is anything I have to forgive I wiU 
do so with aU the wilhngness in the world. 
Unhappily, however, at present I am not con- 
scious of having the right to such a prero- 
gative.” 

” But you must have considered me very 
rude of late. Believe me, I did not intend 
to be so.” 

” I should never have thought of such a 
thing,” he retunicd. ”You have always 
been lander to me than I deserve.” 

” 1 hen will you forgive me, and let me give 
you this as a peace offering ? ” 

.^*s she spoke she stooped and picked a 
flower from the bed beside wliich tliey were 
standing and presented it to him. He look 
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it, and, as he did so his face grew very pale. 
Hers, on the contrary, though he could not sec 
it in the moonlight, had flushed a rosy red. 

This shall never leave my possession as 
long as I live,” he said. 

There was another pause, during wliich 
Maurice’s heart thumped like a wheat flail, 
Tlien he placed the flower in his coat. I 
fancy she waited, in the hope that he might 
say more, but he managed to keep himself in 
check. It would have needed but a small 
temptation to have induced him to confess 
his love. But he knew that if he did so, his 
service with her father must come to an end, 
and that he must go away and never look upon 
her face again. For a moment the Tempter 
stood behind him, whispering in his ear that 
if he pleased he could wn her for his wife, and 
that it was within the bounds of possibility 
that the awful suspicion, winch now clouded 
his name, might some day be proved to be 
groundless. With an effort, however, he 
put the thought from lum. He would be 
indeed unworthy of her love if he could dream 
for a moment of promoting his own happiness 
at the expense of what might ultimately 
prove to be the ruin of her life. 

Seeing that Maurice had nothing more to 
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say to her, Miss Sherrard continued her walk 
down the path and then went into the house 
and made her way to her room* She did not 
appear again that night. 

After the episode just described the days 
sped rapidly by until at last the time came 
for Mr. Sherrard and his daughter to contem- 
plate returning to Sydney. 

On the day before they left. Miss Sherrard 
stated a desire to ride out to the hut which 
had been built fortheBoundary Rider, whose 
wife and children had so mercifully escaped 
when Maurice and Nina had so nearly met ^ 
their deaths. Mr. Sherrard had a number 
of letters to write to catch the mail that even- 
ing, and was unable to accompanj' her, where- 
upon she extended the invitation to Maurice, 
He knew that it w’ould be the wiser plan to 
invent an excuse, but for the life of him he 
could not do so. The ternplation to spend 
a little more time 'with the woman he loved 
was too great to be resisted. He knew' tliat 
on the morrow she was leaving the Station, and * 
that, in all probability*, another year would 
elapse before he should sec her again, For 
this reason every* moment he was able to pass 
in her company w^as more precious to him than 
anything in the world. 
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left the homestead shortly after two 
o’clock ^nd reached tlie hut, wlucli had been 
erected some ten miles nearer the Station, at 
half-past three. After a stay of an hour there 
they began their ride home Both were, 
without doubt, in a nervous state. They 
were talkative and silent by turns. There 
was one matter, however, tliat neither 
touched upon, and that was the young lady’s 
departure on the morrow. By the time half 
the journey wns accomplished the intervals 
of silence had grown longer and more fre- 
quent. At last they came to the subject 
to wliich I have just referred, and which both 
loiew was inevitable. 

I am afraid your hfe up here must be 
very lonely, Mr. Patterson I ” Miss Sher- 
rard remarked. 

“I have my work,” Maurice answered, 
" and that interests me to the exclusion of 
aU else.” 

” I am sorry to hear you say that,” she 
continued, toying with her reins, and lookmg 
down. ” I had hoped that you would think 
sometimes of us.” 

This was an unkind remark, but she had 
an upliill fight before her, and could not afford 
to show mercy. 
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I don’t think that is quite lair to me/ 
he returned. “ I fancy you know as well a 
I do that I shall always think of yoit” 

** I wonder if that is the truth ? ” she 
replied ** I gave you a flower. You promised 
to keep it. Where is it now ? ” 

He took from his pocket a small leather- 
coi'ered note-book and showed her the flower 
reposing between its pages. 

" You have not lost it, then ? ” she said. 
** I wonder how long you will keep it ? ” 

** As I told you when you gave it to me — 
to my dying day,” he answered very solemnly. 
There was another pause. She knew as 
well as you do, my dear Mrs Grundy, that 
she was behaving in a most forward and 
unmaidcnly fasliion ; but believe me, she 
also knew which you probably would not ^ 
have done, the reasons %vliich were actuating “ 
the man and making him behave as he was 
doing. She knew Ills pnde, and she also knew 
of his love for herself. Unlike so many 
maidens, she valued her own happiness, and 
his, moi e than false modesty. 

”Mr* Patterson,” she continued, cun' 
going to interfere in your private concerns 
once more, Marakandah is a comfortable sta- 
tion. Mr. Draj'-ion had a happy home there 
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for many years. Why don't you marry and 
settle down ? Would you not be much 
happier ? ” 

He looked at her in complete surprise. 
Was she serious or jesting ? 

" I shall never marry/' he answered. 

** And why not ? " 

“ Do you want me to be candid, or shall 
I teU you an untruth ? " 

“ I don’t think you would do that,” she 
returned. “ Why will you not marry, 
then ? ” 

” Because I cannot marry you / ” he 
answered, quietly, but firmly. 

” Mr. Patterson 1 ” 

“Miss Sherrard, you asked me, and I 
answered you. Heaven alone knows I had 
never intended to tell you. Forgive me if I 
have offended you, and forget that the words 
were ever spoken.” 

“ But I cannot forget,” she cried piteously. 

“ Oh ! why are you so proud ? Why will you 
make me speak ? We go away to-morrow, 
and you and I may not meet again, perhaps 
for years. It is possible we may never do 
so again. I know that you love me, and 
that you are too proud to tell me so, 
because my father is your employer. Will 
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you. not forget that there is that difference 
between us ? *’ 

Nina/* he said, and the word came very 
softly from his lips. I love you more truly, 
I think, than woman was ever loved before. 
If such a thing had been possible T should 
have told "you of my love, and have asked you 
to be my wife long since. But it is out of the 
question. So much so, indeed, that I shudder 
to think what j^our opinion of me would be if, 
3"ou knew ever3rtlung. Your, life could never 
be linked with mine.’* 

’’ Sa}^ what j^ou like," she answered, “ but 
you will never convince me that j^ou have done 
an5dhing of which I should be ashamedi” 

** Heaven bless you for your trust in me/* 
he continued. ’‘No, I have done nothing 
that I should object to your knovang. Bull 
w‘as accused of a deed that, if it should be 
known where I am at this moment, would 
cut me off for ever from my fellow-man.” . 

She gave a little moaning cry. 

” Oh 1 how unhappy you must have been I 
But what does it matter to me of wliat you 
have been su.«ipcctcd ? I 3 :now 3'ou are in- 
nocent, and still, jf you will have me, I udll 
be your wife.” 

” My love, it could never be. Yon are the 
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one bright star in my firmament of darkness. 
Shine on me, but from afar. I must lead my 
life as Fate has mapped it out for me.^' 

“ But I cannot let you go,” she sobbed. 

“ Listen, Nma,” he said, “ and hear what 
I am about to say to you. Six years ago a 
woman was murdered in London. She was 
an actress, and a well-known society man was 
supposed to have committed the crime. For 
another reason, which had nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the deed, that man ran away 
from England. He had been about to make 
a wealthy marriage, and, at the last moment, 
tlie lady jilted him. He knew that he was 
ruined, and, hke a coward, he fled the country. 
I was that man ! ” 

“ And — and — ^your name ? ” 

“ Maurice Ogilvie I ” 

** You — Sir Maurice Ogilvie ? ” 

“ Yes, I am Sir Maurice Ogilvie — the man 
for whom the police have been searching both 
Hemispheres. Now you can see why I say 
that our marriage is impossible. I could not 
ask you to be my wife” 

She turned to him and laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

” Maurice,” she said, ** mine is no fair- 
weather love Y ou are innocent of the charge 
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tliej? have brought against 3*ou. I am as 
certain of that as if I had seen the — ^the — 
a\vful act committed. Once more I ask you 
to let me be your vife ? 

Dear lov’e/’ he said, “ 5^ou do not know 
what j'ou ask I But tliis is what I will do. 
Your father is my friend. To-night I will tell 
him everything. Will you agree to act as he 
decides ? ” 

Cannot I decide for myself ? ” 

“ No. He must be the arbiter 1 



CHAPTER XII 

On the last evening of their stay at Mara- 
kandah Mr. Sherrard and his daughter dined 
alone. No one seemed quite to know what 
had become of Maunce He had not been 
seen by any one at the Station since his 
return from escorting the o^vner’s daughter 
to the Boundary Rider's hut Nina was the 
only person who could have enlightened her 
father upon the subject, but she did not do 
so. She sat down to the meal, and tried to 
appear her usual self, but the effort was a 
disastrous failure Before it was half finished 
she broke down, and had to retire to her own 
room Her father tned to ehcit from her 
the reason of her trouble she put him off, 
however, with the excuse that she would tell 
him later. 

As for Maunce, as soon as he had given 
up his horse, he strode away down the Track 
beside the river. He walked like a man 
dazed, scarcely conscious of what he was 

S57 = 
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doing. The heaviest load of all his hfe was 
upon his shoulders that night. What could 
he do ? He loved Nma with a passionate 
devotion that was more tlian life itself. He 
knew more than a little of tlie noble spirit 
the girl possessed, and he was aware that, 
having once given him her love, she would 
count no sacnfice too gicat to prove its' 
value. But, he could not accept such gen- 
erosity ; it was out of the question that he 
should do so. Who knew what lay before 
him ? His identity might at any moment 
be discovered, mth the result that he would 
be arrested, and in the end, in all human pro- 
bability, pay the penally for crime which 
he had never committed. Eventually he 
reached the spot where they had been rescued 
from the flood. The river had now receded 
half a mile from the place. He walked 
towards the tree to the bough of which he 
had clung, and where he had first confessed 
his love How much had happened since 
that dreadful morning 1 Perhaps it would 
have been better if he had perished when he , 
fell back into the flood. Then at least Nina 
might ahvays have remembered him with 
gratiiude 13ut he uas wrong, and, what 
was more, he wronged her. She was grateful • 
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and she always would be. Sitting down at 
the foot of the tree he covered his face with 
his hands. He w'as thankful he had at least 
resisted temptation that day. But his-inter- 
- view with Mr. Sherrard stiU lay before him. 

At last he rose, and began his walk back to 
the homestead. It was nearly mne o’clock 
when he arrived there. He shut the familiar 
^te behind him, and went slowly up the 
path towards the verandah. He found his 
employer seated there, but there was no sign 
of Nina. 

"Mr. Sherrard,” said Maurice, when he 
stood before the other, " may I have a few 
moments’ conversation with you ? ” 

" Why not, my dear Patterson ? ” said 
the other. " If you cannot, who could ? 
What is it you have to say to me ? There is 
nothing wrong, I hope ? ” 

"I am afraid there is something very 
wrong,” said Maurice gravely. "But you 
will be a better judge when I have told you 
everything. Perhaps it would be as well, if 
you do not mind, that we should go mside, 
where we should run no risk of bemg over- 
heard.” 

" Let us go into the house, then,” said Mr. 
Sierrard, rising from his chair and moving 
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towards the French windows oi the dining- 
room, w'hich were open. A lamp was burn- 
ing on the table, and l^Iaunce noticed that 
Kina had left a pair of gloves upon the side- 
board 

Now,” said Mr. Sheriard, “ what is it 
you have to say to me ^ *’ 

Maurice hesitated a moment before he 
replied. Then he found his voice. 

” You have known me now for some time,” 
he said, ” and you should be able to ' ]udgc 
my chaiacter, I am not asking for a com- 
pliment, but I should be grateful if you 
would give me an unbiassed opinion as to 
what you think of me.” 

” I like you, and you know it,” the other 
replied, " I trust you, and you laiow that also. 
If there is anything I can do to prove it, try* 
me, and I don’t think you’ll find me wanting.” 

” Would it surprise you to hear tliat I am 
not the man I have made out to be ? ” 

” I have been convinced of it ever since I 
iiave kno%vn you,” returned Mr. Sherrard. 
” When I first saw vou on board the Pother- 
I could see that you were of a rank 
superior to the rest of the crew.” 

”And you %verc right. I have come to 
pul my case before you to-night and to ask 
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your adduce. My name is not Patterson — 
it is Ogilvie— Sir Maurice Ogilvie ; I am the 
last of an ancient race, foimerly respected in 
England/^ He paused to see if his name 
conve57ed any idea to the man before him 
“ Ogihde ? ” said the other thoughtful^. 
" If seems to me that I remember sometlnng 
connected with that name. I cannot, how- 
ever, recollect what it was.” 

” I think I can assist you,” said Maurice. 
“You may recall the fact that on the day 
before you left England in the Fothenngay^ 
a terrible murder was committed in London 
A prominent music-hall artist was done to 
death in her brougham, while on her way from 
the ' National * to the ' Excelsior.’ ” 

“ I remember the case perfectly, now you 
speak of it. It was supposed that some well- 
known man about town had committed 
the crime for the sake of the diamonds 
she wore.” 

There was another short silence, and then 
Maurice said, very quietly : “ The name of 
the man suspected of that crime was Ogilvie.” 

“ But not you ? You cannot mean that 
you had any hand in it ? ” 

“ I had not ! Nevertheless, I am the man 
upon whom the suspicion rests.” 
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Mr. Shcrrard took two or three hasty turns 
up and down the room, 

^'Patterson — ^for I feel that I must still 
call you by that name — ^5>^ou must have some 
grave reason for telling me this. You know ' 
that you can trust me with your secret 
implicitly, but I must confess tliat I cannot 
understand why you have made me your con? 
fidant." 

Because, sir, I have promised some one 
else to place the whole matter before you, and 
to abide by your decision, w’hatever the cost 
to myself may be Let me tell you my 
stoiy% The murdered girl was at that time 
probably the most popular music-hall favour- 
ite in England. I had known her for some 
years, and she and I were great friend. 
Then I became engaged to a lady whose ' 
father promised to give us a hundred thousand 
pounds on our wedding day. That day did 
not arrive for my fmne^e ran away from her 
home, and wms married to a cousin in the 
North of England. My estates were gonej 
I had spent cverytliing I possessed, and, 
linowing I was hopelessly mined, I resolved 
to quit England there and then, and to begin 
a new life elscw'hcrc. Before doing so, how- 
ever, T went to say ‘ good-bye ’ to Miss 
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Plantagenet. I drove vith her in her brough- 
am from the 'National Music HaU. She 
was affected at thought of my leaving 
England, and offered to accompany me. 
Upon my saying that I could not hear of it, 
and finding that I had very httle money, she 
offered to share with me all she had made. 
Once more I had to decline. A little later 
I realized that she was growing hysterical, 
and, kno\ving that if I said farewell to her 
at the theatre she might coUapse altogether, 
and be unable to fulfil her engagement, I bade 
her good-bye in her carriage A httle more 
than half-way between the ^National’ and the 
* Excelsior ’ I ahghted from the vehicle into the 
stieet. That was the last I saw of her. I 
sold the ring I had given Miss Gardmer, 
added the amount to my slender capital, and 
then left London by the midnight train for 
Liverpool- I sold my clothes to a Jew, and 
purchased what I should require for a voyage 
After that I went in search of a ship, and 
eventually found myself on board the Fother- 
iitgayj bound for Australia. The rest you 
know. Now do you believe me guilty of the 
crime which has been attributed to me ? ” 

“ No, I do not,” the other replied. , ” I 
shall never believe it. I have seen too much 
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of yon ever to think that you could commit 
such a diaboheal act. I am afraid, however, 
that you made matters worse for yourself 
when you ran away.” 

” But, sir, you must remember that when I 
left London I was not aware that the murder 
had been committed. I imagined the girl to 
be as well as when I had last seen her.” 

” But, once more, let me ask jmu why you 
have told me ? ” 

“Because, ]Mr. Sherrard, a terrible thing 
has happened to-day, I must admit to 5'ou 
that I have long loved your daughter. I 
beg of you not to intemipt me until I have 
finished. I vowed that she should never 
learn of my love. But on that morning 
when we thought death was certain, and only 
a matter of a few moments, I said moie than 
perhaps I should have done, \^^hcn I came 
round, and was able to think the matter over, 
X repented bitterly of my indiscretion, and 
vo\scd to myself that I would never breathe 
another word to her on the subject again. 
Nor should I ever have done so had she not 
spoken to me on the subject to-day,” 

“ My daughter spoke to 3^ou ? ” 

” She loves me as I love her I Slic proved 
it by offering to share my misety with me. I 
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told her that such a thing was impossible, 
but she would not hear the word. I then 
induced her to allow me to place the matter 
before you, on the understanding that we 
should both abide by your decision.” 

” This is a ternble situation ! What am I 
to do ? ” 

“Take her away to-morrow, and teach 
her to forget me. It would be better so. 
While this stain is on my name, no woman 
could ever be my wife — much less your 
daughter.” 

“ She win not forget. She is not the sort 
of girl who can forget her lover in a week. 
And what of yourself ^ ” 

“ I must go away, and once more find 
refuge m a place where I and my past are 
unknown ” 

“ But is there no chance, do you think, of 
your being able to disprove the charge ? ” 

Maurice shook his head. 

“ I fear not. Too long a period has elapsed. 
The man who kiUed the poor httle thing and 
robbed her of her jewels may be dead by this 
time. No, I fear there is no hope for me.” 

“ Heaven help you both,” said Mr. Sher- 
rard. “ Do you mtend seeing her before you 
go?” 
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I shall leave here at daybreak^ as 1 have 
some work to do in the Back Country. I 
think it would be better for her that she 
should not see me.*' 

The two men shook' hands. 

“ \Vlien would you wish me to leave here ? ** 
asked Maurice. 

I do not wish you to leave at all,” Mr. 
Sherrard replied. ” Why should I ? You 
are as safe here as you would be anywhere 
dse. No one suspects your secret, and you 
know that I believe in you,” 

** But your daughter ? What of her ? 
You ^vill want to pay your usual visit and she 
will accompany you. She and I must not 
meet again.” 

”Let us wait until that time comes. 
Neither of us knows v/hat the Future may 
have in store for us ? Remember one thing 
always, and that is that, happen what may, I 
am your friend. All I have is at your dis- 
posal, and your battle for honour shall be 
as my own. When I say this I mean it.” 

” How can I thank you ? How can I 
thank yon ? ” said ^laurice earnestly. Tlien, 
lunung and facing his loyal friend, he con- 
tinued t ” Mr. Sherrard, w’cre it not for this, 
and Itad I come to you as plain WiUtam 
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Patterson, what chance should I have stood 
of obtaining your daughter’s hand ? ” 

If she loved you, and I felt comdneed that 
you loved her, you should have had her with 
ten thousand blessing upon your heads. As 
it is, I shall not rest happy until I have proved 
your innocence. There are clever men to be 
found in England who should surely be able 
to unravel this mystery. Their services 
shall be employed, and we will see with what 
result. The arrangements shall be conducted 
in such a ^vay that it shall not be known who 
is maldng the inquiries.” 

You are more than good to me.” 

” No, I am only doing my duty towards my 
friend. And now let us talk of other matters,” 
For the next half-hour they busied them- 
selves with the affairs of the Station, and 
then Maurice rose to bid his employer ” good- 
night ” and good-bye. 

” Keep up a good heart,” said the squatter 
as they shook hands ; all may come right 
yet. And bear it in mind always that there 
are at least two people in the world who have 
the firmest belief in your innocence.” 

Next morning, when Maurice mounted his 
horse at dawn and rode past the homestead, 
in which he had spent so many happy hours. 
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he looked at it with a feeling that very' 
near alan to despair. How desolate it would 
seem to him when he returned to it again. 
Nina would be gone. There would be no 
more pleasant chats on the verandah, no 
more music from the well-worn piano, and 
no more ndes or walks together. He had 
turned the comer of the garden and was 
approaching the little side gate with its 
avenue of trellis \’ines, when he heard his name 
pronounced. He looked round and there, 
standing only a few yards from him, was the 
girl he had vowed he would never see again. 
Her face looked up so imploringly at him m 
the half-light of day that all his resolutions 
vanished in a trice, 

“ Maurice,” she said again, and then added, 
surely you will speak to me ? ” 

Dismounting from his horse, and throwing 
the reins over his arm, ^Maurice approached 
the gate. 

” Nina,” he said, ** what madness is tliis ? 

I promised your father last night I would 
not see you again.” 

” He told me that,” she answered, ” but 
I t-aid I must see you, and it was he who 
informed me of your early departiue this 
rnoining. Oh, Maurice, was it kind ? ” 
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"I could not help it,” he pleaded. “I 
thought it was better so. Last night I told 
your father my story.” 

”And he knows, as I do,” she replied, 
” that you are innocent. He is going to do 
his best to prove it.” 

What he said to her after that is too sacred 
to be printed here ; but had there been any 
spectator he would have noticed that when 
Maurice rode on his way there was a look of 
hope upon his face that had not been there 
when he appi cached the gate. Moreover, 
on the httle finger of his left hand there 
was a something that he had never worn 
before. 

Wlien he returned that evening it was to 
find the house empty. On the chimney- 
piece in the dining-room were two letters 
addressed to himself. One was from Mr. 
Sherrard, and bade him keep up a good heart, 
for he had trusty fnends, and all would be 
well in the end. 

The other he read over and over again 
before he placed it in his pocket. As he did 
so he heard a footstep in the verandah, and 
turning found himself confronted by Snel- 
ling. 

“Ah, Snelling,” said Maurice, “so you 
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have returned ? I hope you have had a 
pleasant holiday ? ” 

“ Only so so/* grumbled the other. " It 
takes a week to get down and a week to get 
back, and when you’re there, everybody 
looks down on j^ou because you’re a blooming 
Bushman, and can’t bow and scrape like a 
counter-jumper or a Civil Service clerk.” 

Maurice gathered from this that the gentle- 
man in question had been making himseli 
as agreeable at the Metropolis as he was 
accustomed to do in the Bush. 

From that day fonvard, for upwards of six 
months, life at Marakandah progressed in its 
usual quiet fashion. Shearing was fast 
approaclung again, and the preparations for 
this important event necessitated a vast 
amount of attention. During that time 
Maurice received no letters from Nina, but 
the numerous books and papeis that reached 
him were sufficient proof that he w'as not out 
of licr thoughts What progress Mr. Sherr- 
rard was malnng in his inquiries he had not 
heard, but he knew enough of his employer 
to fed sure that the promise he had given 
would be strictly adhered to- 
Onc afternoon he rode down to the W'ooh 
shed, to superintend the billeting of the teams 
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of certain carriers, who had come up in antici- 
pation of the freights they would receive, for 
the conveyance of the wool to the nearest 
raii^vay terminus. He was detained at the 
shed somewhat longer than he had expected 
to be, and in consequence it was nearly dusk 
when he set out on his return to the homestead. 
He had crossed what -was called the River 
Paddock, and was walking his home on the 
softest part of the track when, on turning a 
comer, he became aware of two men before 
him. One, on foot, wasSnelling. The other, 
a smallish man with a j>ointed beard and 
wearing a pith helmet, was a stranger. He 
had a valise, evidently a new one, strapped 
on his saddle before him, and whatever else 
he m&y have been, he was certainly not an 
accomplished horseman. It was evident, 
however, that he had ridden some distance 
that day, and also that he intended to camp 
at the Head Station that night. Whether 
Snelling and he were old acquaintances 
Maurice had no means of finding out, but 
they certainly appeared to be on the best 
of terms. 

'^This gentleman has come up to us with 
a letter of introduction from the owner,*^ 
said Snelling as Maurice rode up to them. 
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Indeed/' returned Maurice, ** In that 
case let me offer 5^ou a hearty welcome, Mr. 


" My name is Berridge/’ the man replied 
“ Unfortunately my letter of introduction is 
in my valise. I am in Australia as the re- 
presentative of an English Literary Sjmdicate, 
whose aim is, by a senes of judicious articles, 
to attempt to draw the bonds of Empire 
tighter than they have been in the past. I 
had the good fortune to meet Mr. Sherrard in 
Sydney, whereupon he invited me to inspect 
his vanous properties and to write articles 
concerning them.” 

“ In that case I shall be very pleased to give 
you all the information in my power,” said 
Maurice. 

Half-an-hour later, when the stranger had 
washed off the stains of travel, he made liis 
appearance on the verandah of the homestead, 
carrying tlie letter of introduction winch he 
handed to Maurice. The letter Jlaurice opened 
and read as follows. 

"Deau Pattbrson, 

The bearer of tliis letter, Mr. Bcrridgc, is 
ill Aiistraha collecting information for certain 
English newspapers. He has expressed a 
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desire to see Marakandah, and I am there- 
fore ^^dng him this note to you. I know 
you will help him in any way you can. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ William Sherrard ” 

“ I hope you ^vill let me know what I can 
do for you,*’ said Maurice to the stranger, as he 
placed the letter in his pocket. “ Any mfor- 
mation I am able to give you is at your 
service.” 

” You are very good,” replied the journahst 
" I shall look forward "with great pleasure to 
my stay.” 

During the next few days Maurice escorted 
the new-comer to all the places of interest 
upon the Station. The latter appeared to 
be much impressed and made many notes in 
his pocket-book, and prophesied that he 
would open the eyes of the British Readmg 
Pubhc to the wonderful wealth of the Aus- 
tralian colonies. On one occasion he declared 
that horses were his favourite livestock, and 
mentioned the name of the winner of the 
Heavy Weight Hunter’s Championship at the 
Richmond Horse Show m 189 — . 

” Pardon me,” said Maurice quietly, ” I 
think Knight of Malta won it that year.” 
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“ I am sorr}^ to contradict you^ but I fancy 
I am right.” 

]\Iaurice laughed. ''I shouldn’t like j^ou 
to bet NMth me on that matter,” he said. “I 
am afraid you would lose your money. The 
reason I am so certain of my facts is that I 
happened to be showing a hack myself at 
Richmond that j’car.” 

” In that case I must defer to you,” said 
the other, and changed the conversation. 

Little did Slauricc imagine the amount of 
mischief he liad done himself 

A few evenings later Berridge suggested 
a swim in the river, after a long ride. 

Maunce willingly agreed, and they w^ent 
down for their dip. That evening, when he 
w'as alone in his own room, Mr. Bcmdge con- 
sulted his pocket-book. 

” ‘ Height about six feet, blue eyes, curly 
hair, blue and red dragon on left forearm, 
another in blue on right.’ Sir Maurice Ogilvic, 
1 fancy I have run you to earth at last.” 

Two days later Mr Berridge announced 
his intention of lca\ing, tlie Station. He 
thanV.Ofl every one for the Idmdncss they had 
shown to him, and wiri^od it were in his powder 
to repeat his visit. After he had gone, Maur- 
ice noticed that tlicie wa^ a change in Snelling’s 
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manner towards himself. He was not openly 
impertinent, and yet there was a curious 
something about his behaviour that he did 
not like and yet could not resent. It was 
as if the man expected a certain thin g to 
happen, and yet could not express his satis- 
faction, as he did not qmte know when it 
would come to pass. They were to begin 
sliearing on the following Monday, and al- 
ready a large number of hands had made their 
appearance in search of work. 

After breakfast on the fifth morning fol- 
lowing Berndge’s departure, Maunce was 
at the store, tallang to the book-keeper when 
he heard the sound of horses approaching. 
(The overseers were lounging about the ver- 
andah pnor to commencing work after their 
meal ) So many men had ndden up to the 
Station of late to put their names down on 
tlie shearing roster that neither of them paid 
very much attention to the new-comers. To 
Maurice’s surprise, when he went out on 
the verandah, he discovered that one of them 
was no less a person than Berridge himself, 
while his companion was a stalwart pohce 
trooper Berndge had dismounted, and now 
approached him 

"Sir Maurice Ogilvie,” he said, “in the 
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Queen’s name I aiiest you on a charge of hav- 
ing, on June 21st, 189 — y murdered one Con- 
stance Amelia Burt, better kno\vn as Con- 
stance Plantagenet. I warn you that any- 
thing 5^ou may say will be used as e\ddence- 
against you.” 



CHAPTER XIII 


It is a strange thing, yet nevertheless a well- 
known fact, that, as often as not when a blow 
that has long been dreaded falls, the effect 
for the moment upon the recipient is often 
not nearly so overwhelming as he, or she, 
had expected it would be. This must 
have been the case wth Maurice, for 
when the blow, which he had been dreading 
for years past, struck him, he alone of the 
little party that stood in the store verandah 
appeared to be unconcerned about it. 

“ And so, IVIr. Berridge, we are to under- 
stand that you are not a newspaper reporter, 
after all ? ” he remarked very quietly. “You 
have certainly played your part admirably, 
and have taken me in most completely. I 
can now understand why we had that argu- 
ment about the Richmond Horse Show, and 
also why you were anxious that I should 
accompany you to the nver to bathe that 
evening. WeU, well, every man to his trade, 

S77 
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though I don’t think I should care about yours. 
And now what do you want to do with me ? ” 
^*It will be necessary for j^ou to prepare 
to leave here at once,” the detective replied. 
” We must get as far as the Townsliip to- 
night. To-morrow we should reach Mande- 
long and there we shall take the train for 
Sydney, I want to get you to the latter 
place as soon as I can, in order to be able to 
catch the next mail-boat to England ” 
Turning to Snelling, who had latety joined 
the party on the verandah, Maurice said : ' 
“As I am placed hors combat, Snelling, 
you had better take over the charge of the 
station. I don’t Icnow whether you had any 
hand in this business — ^for your 'honour’s 
sake, I hope not, but if you have you can 
congratulate yourself on the success that has 
attended your efforts I suppose, Mr, Berridge, 
you vill have no objection to my putting a 
few things together to take with me ? ” 

“ Not in the least ” the detective replied ; 
“ that is, pro\ided I am there when you do it.” 
Maurice allowed a laugh to escape him. 

“ You are afraid, I suppose/’ he said, 
“ that I might be templed to take a pistol 
and by it rob you of your chance of distm- 
guibhing yourself. Well, for 1113*01^1 sake, X 
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am not likely to do that. Remember, until I 
am proved guilty, I am, practically spealdng, 
innocent. Now shall we go to the house ^ ” 
The detective assenting, they made their 
way to the house Once there, Maunce 
called his house-keeper to him. 

“ Mrs. Macpherson,’* he said, “ you will be 
surprised, I Imow, to hear that I have been 
arrested on a charge of murder ? ” 

“ Heaven save us sir I What’s the mean- 
ing of this ? ” cried the old woman, hfting her 
hands and eyes in consternation. "Where’s 
the man who dares to say such a thing against 
you ? You wouldn’t do it, I know, sir ” 
"Nevertheless, they’ve seen fit to charge 
me with the cnme,’’ returned Maurice. " It 
will be necessary for me, therefore, to leave 
here with this gentleman to-day. I shall 
want to take a few necessary articles of 
clothing and other things with me. The 
remainder of my belongings you can pack up 
and send on to Sydney, to the care of Mr. 
Sherrard ’’ 

" I am sorry to be obliged to do it, but I 
must run over your possessions before you 
touch anything.’’ said Berndge. "I don’t 
want to inconvenience you more than I can 
help, but it’s part of my duty, you see, and 
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il I neglect it, I shall be called over the coals 
pretty sharply at the other end.” 

” Hoity, toity * What imperence to be 
sure ! ” Mrs, Macpherson put in, ^vith a 
toss of her head. Then, addressing Ber- 
ndge, she went on • “ If I'd only a' laiowed 
what you was after, my man, when you come 
up here I can tell you j^ou wouldn’t have had 
the civihty given you as I showed. No, that 
you wouldn’t. Buttons stitched on, socks 
darned, and shirts washed, and then to come 
and lake Mr. Patterson away on a diarge 
like tliis. I scorn you, that I do 1 ” 

” Never mind, Mrs Macpherson, it cannot 
be helped,” said Maurice. ” Mr. Berridgc 
is only doing his duty. And now, my friend, 
you had belter sec if you can find anything 
incriminating among my goods and chattels.” 

As it turned out nothing in any way bcar- 
ing upon William Patterson's connexion with 
Maurice Ogihie could be found among his 
cfTects When the inspection had been com- 
pleted, Maurice packed a valise with a few 
necessaries and then announced iiimsdf as 
ready to take the road. 

** Before wo start, I had better, perhaps, 
give a few hints to the man v.ho is going to take 
my place,” he said to the detective. ” Th<ire 
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are two or three matters to which it will be 
necessary for him to give Ins most careful 
attention.” 

They crossed the httle open square to the 
store, where they found Snelhng and the 
book-keeper having some words together. 
As I said at the end of the previous chapter, 
a knot of overseers and hands were grouped 
on the verandah They were now discussing 
the matter of their manager’s arrest 

“ By the way, Snelhng,” said Maurice, 
** before I go I should like to say that I tlnnk 
you had better move those sheep from the 
Fifteen-Mile Paddock mto No 8, and those 
from the Rocky Hill mto No. 15. The 
water will probably last long enough that 
way ” 

” Excuse me,” said Snellmg, stiffly, ” but 
I must really decline to discuss these matters 
with you. From the moment that you were 
arrested, jmu ceased to be Manager of this sta- 
tion. And, for my part, I may teU you that 
I am not accustomed to receive instructions 
from murderers ” , 

This was too much for the book-keeper 

'* If that’s the way you are going to talk, 
Snelhng ” he said, ” then all I can say is 
that. you’re a common cad, and I tell you 
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so to face You can do as you please 
In return for the information.** 

“ By Heavens { You shall pay for this, 
Gregory I ** thundered the otlier, his face suf- 
fused uith passion. ” 1*11 teach you to insult 
me ’* 

" Never mind, Gregory,” Maurice continued 
sootliingly. ” I know very well who my 
friends are, and, for that matter, my enemies 
also.” 

Then, holding out his hand, he bade the 
other good-bye. The man took it, and shook 
it warmly. 

" Now, Mr. Bcrridgc,** continued Maurice,' 
you arc rcadj' for the road, I am. By 
the wa}’, what horse am I to have ? ** 

” I*ve found one for you,** said the oUier. 
" It belongs to the Station, and it will be 
relumed from tlie Townsliip to-morrow.** 
”You are evidently determined that I 
shall not escape,** he said, with a biller s mUe^ 
after he had examined the horse he ^\a5 to 
ride. ” I fancy I could walk as fast as that 
annual can trot.*’ Then, making his way 
to the hlllc group of men at the end of the 
veranrhh, he shook them hidhidualh* by 
the liand and bade them good-by^ This 
don;* lie mounted, au^d announced himself fts 
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being ready to set off. At this moment the 
book-keeper left the store and approached 
the group of men. 

“Now, my lads, three hearty cheers for 
Mr, Patterson,” he cried, “ and show him by 
the way you give them that you don’t for a 
moment beheve the charge that has been 
brought against him. Three cheers, boys, 
and take your time from me.” 

The men gave the cheers required of them 
with a will, while Snelling scowled at them 
from the store-door. 

“ And now three groans for Snelling ! ” 
shouted some one in the background 

Before these could be given, however, 
Snehmg had stepped forward, and had held 
up his hand. 

“ Who’s the man that said that ? ” he 
stormed, advancing threateningly upon them. 

“ Tell me, or I’ll sack the whole lot of you ! ” 

A big burly man, named Mackay, stepped 
forward and looked the speaker fairly m the 
face. 

“ I said it,”' he remarked quietly. “ And 
if you’d like to hear it, I’ll say it agam. 
What did I hear you taking to that man 
about ? ” he continued, pointmg to Berridge 
“ on the night after he came up here ? Didn’t 
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I hear you say to him : * Remember, if this 
comes off, and he is brought in guilty, T*m 
to have half the reward. Don’t forget that ^ 
You’d never have kno\TO he was up here if it 
hadn’t been for me ’ Strike me, you hound ! 
I’d take tliree months, and willing, to be 
allow’ed to dust my fist on your ugly fece I ” 

On heanng this threat, Snelling retired 
precipitatel}^ into the store, and closed the 
door behind him 

Then, with the trooper on one side of him 
and the detective on the other, Maunce began 
his long journey, ^Vlle^e w^ould it end ? w'as 
the question he asked himself. 

Late in the afternoon they reached the small 
Township, and next day tliey found themselves 
at Mandelong, the terminus of the raihvay 
Here they took the train On the wny, 
Borridge, who, in spite of his calling w’as not 
a bad-hearted fellow, did his best to make 
Maurice’s imhappy lot as easj^ as he could. 
At Mandelong a detective from Brisbane 
joined ihcnij and the trooper’s services were 
disficnscd with. Up to that time the news 
of his arrest had not been published in Bris- 
Ixme, ?o they were able to pass through that 
city, take the train, and eventtially reach 
Sydney witiiout attracting public attention,' 
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i With what very different feelings did Maurice 
find liimself once more an inhabitant of that 
great city ? When he had last left it, it was 
in the vain hope that his identity would never 
be discovered in the wilds in wliich he was 
about to hide himself, and that he would be 
permitted to live out the rest of liis life in 
peace. He had no idea then what he was 
going to do, his only desire being to separate 
himself from his miserable Past. Now he 
was returning, a man without hope, believing 
that the end of all things, so far as he was 
concerned, had come 

On arnving in Sydney he was placed in a 
cab and driven duect to the Metropolitan 
Police Station, where he was to remain until 
he was brought before the Magistrates, prior 
to being finally handed over to the detective 
for conveyance to England. He was seated 
in his cell with a heart as heavy as lead, 
thinldng of the girl who loved him, and whose 
heart would break on his account when she 
heard what had happened to him, when the 
door was opened and no less a person than 
his old friend Harbridge, known in Sydney 
as Davidson, in the uniform of an inspector 
of pohce, entered. The door was closed 
behind him, and it was not until the steps of 
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the warder had died av.a}!' in the stone pass- 
age outside that he spoke. 

“ My poor old ^laurice,” he began at last, 
advancing andplacinghishandupontheother’s - 
shoulder. To think that it should come to 
tliis Nobody knows how sorry I am for you,* * 

“ Never mind, George, old man,” Maurice 
returned. “What’s done can’t be undone. 
Now, I want you to tell me when I shall be^ 
bi ought before tlie Magistrates ? ” 
“To-morrow morning,” Harbridge answer- 
ed. “Berridge wants, if possible, to get a- 
way by tliis week’s mail boat. So j'ou can 
see there's not much time to lose.” 

" Gcoige, would it be possible for mo to see 
a Msitor, do jmu tliink ? ” , 

“ Of course,” the otlicr answered, readily 
enough. “ WHiy not ? Who is it you want 
to see ? Tell me his name and I'll send for 
him at once.” 

“ It is my emploj^er — ^Mr. Sherraid/* 
Maurice answered " I want to have a talk 
with him as soon as I can.” 

He has been up here tvrice already to 
make inquiries about you,” said ITai bridge. 
“ I tdl you one thing, if he likes 3*ou, as I 
tliiuk he does, you have got a realty good 
fri-.,rid in liim.” 
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“ Nobody knows that better than I do,” 
Maurice returned. “ I have been with him 
a long time. I’ll tell you one tiling now that 
may surprise you. Had it not been for this 
ghastly suspicion I should in all probability 
have married his daughter by tins time You 
needn’t looked shocked Heaven help me I 
It’s true quite. He knows all my past 
lustory ” 

” And what did he say when you told liim 
about it ? Harbridge inquired. 

“ He, hke yourseh, beheves in me, and so 
does his daughter. Though why any one 
should beheve in such a worthless beggar as 
myself I cannot imagine.” 

” Because one has only to look into your 
face to see that you are not the sort of man 
to commit such a deed as that of which you 
stand accused,” Harbridge rephed. ” I only 
wish I could see a way of helpmg you out 
of this trouble. Unfortunately, however, I 
can’t. I fear it noil be out of the question 
to make the Magistrates beheve that you are 
not Sir Maurice Ogilvie.” 

” I shall not dispute that fact,” Maurice 
answered. ” It would be useless No, all 
thmgs considered, I thmk it would be better 
for the matter to be fought out now. In a 
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case like this there* is nothing to be gained 
b3^ postponing the e\dl day/’ 

I’d give my right hand to save you, 
Maunce. And I think you know it.” 

” I do know, old fellow,” lilaurice replied. 

You will not be able to do it, however, try 
how 3'ou Mill Gad ! we never thought it 
would come to this when we used to be such 
chums in the old Plajring Eields ? Some- 
times it seems to me that the earlj’ part of my 
life must have been a sort of dream, from 
which I woke at the Governor's death. 
\Miat times we used to have with the hounds I 
Do 5'ou recall the da5»^ uhen we chased tlic 
fox from Horton Spinney, and killed on 
the old parson’s lawn ? You and I were 
the first in at the death ? I wonder what 
we should have said then had anv one told 
us, that in after life I was destined to be 
hanged for murder and that 5^ou would be 
my gaoler ? ” 

"For pity’s sake, don't talk like that, 
Maurice,” cried the other. ” It cuts me to 
the heart to hear 3'ou. The experiences of 
the last few 3xars would be calculated to 
make me a prettv" hard and callous sort of 
man, but ! can’t stand that.” 

Maurice patted him gently on the shoulder. 
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“Never mind, old boy/* he said “So 
long as you and the others don’t think me 
guilty I don’t care very much what the world 
in general thinks They’ll make a nine days’ 
wonder of it and then forget it on the tenth. 
By the way, I’ve forgotten to congratulate 
you. I’m glad to see you’ve chmbed the 
tree You’re an Inspector now, and I sup- 
pose no end of a swell ’’ 

“Leave me out of the question, there’s a 
good fellow,” said Harbridge “ It only 
serves to renund me what I am, and that’s 
3ust what I want to forget. And now about 
jMr Sherrard. I’U send word to him that 
you are here, and you shall see him as soon 
as he arrives” 

Maurice thanked him for his kindness, after 
which the other withdrew. 

Half-an-hour later Mr. Sherrard made his 
appearance at the police-station, and was 
shown to the cell where his late manager was 
confined 

“ My poor lad,” he said, seating himself 
beside Maurice immediately they were alone 
together. “You don’t know how terribly 
grieved I am about this. I thought you 
were so safe How could they have discovered 
your whereabouts ? ” 

T 
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I fancy I can hazard a very good guess/’ 
Slaunce replied But if you will excuse me 
I would rather not talk about it just now. 
It would do no sort of good as dungs are. 
The man’s conscience will be his own punish- 
ment.” 

” I, like you, have my suspicions/* said 
Mr. Sherrard. ” In time they will doubtless 
be confirmed. It will be a bad day for that 
man when they are. But now about your- 
self. I have already engaged the sendees 
of the best Lawyer and Counsel in Sydney. 
You may be sure we shall do our best to 
prevent your being taken from the Colony.” 

” Please don’t do any tiling of the kind/* 
Maurice answered. “The proof that the 
detectives have against me is too strong to be 
refuted, and what is more I shall not deny it. 
And now tell me about Nina — I beg your 
pardon, of your daughter. You can imagine 
how full my thoughts have been of her.” 

” She wanted to come to you at once/* 
said Mr. Sherrard, " hut for many rea.sons I 
thought it better that she should not. She 
has not been over strong of late, and I was 
afraid oi the eficcl it would have upon her, 
To tell the truth, Ogihac, she has been frrf- 
llng herself terribly about you. I fear lest 
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this terrible chmax might set the seal upon 
her ” * 

** Is there no w.ay of keeping the news from 
her ? ” Maurice inquired. 

“I do not think so/’ said kir. Sherrard. 

In fact, I am certain there is not. She 
had heard of your arrival in Sydney, and I 
left her very much cast down ” 

‘^My poor girl ! ” said Maurice to himself. 
“ Heaven help me ! What misery I bring 
upon every one with whom I am brought into 
contact > ” 

^Vhen Mr. Sherrard left the police-station he 
made his way home with a heavy heart. To 
the last Maunce had resolutely dechned to 
avail himself of the other’s offer of legal 
assistance ft seemed therefore that there 
was nothing to prevent him from being 
shipped to England m the out-going mail- 
boat. Reaching his own house the squat- 
ter made his way to his daughter’s boudoir, 
where he found her pacing the room dis- 
tractedly. 

“ What have you to tell me, papa ? ” she 
asked, holding out her hands as if in piteous 
entreaty " Have you seen him ? Tell me 
all for mercy's sake ” 

“Yes, I have seen him,” her father an- 
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swered, leading her to a seat. “ He was more 
cheerful than I expected to find him. He sent 
his love to you, and says that he hopes for the 
best.” 

This was a little fabrication on Hr, Sher- 
rard^s part, but he could not refrain from 
uttering it. 

” Papa, I must see Maurice without delay,” 
Nina said at last “ If I don’t I believe I ^ 
shall lose my reason. Oh, do help me to do 
as I wish, papa. You don’t know what it 
means to me.” 

” You shall see liim if it can be managed,” 
said her father. “But not if you distress 
yourself like this. The doctors would not 
allow' it And you know that everything 
depends upon them.” 

“ If they prevent me from seeing him lliey 
will kill me,” she cried impetuously. “ I 
tell you, papa, my life depends upon my seeing 
l^Iaurice befoie they take him aw'ay.” 

'^Wcll, well, my darling, leave it to me, 
and I will see what can be done.” 

Next morning Maurice w’as brought before 
Tile Magistrates. The news of this arrest had 
reached the papers, and m consecfucncc the 
Court was crowded to its utmod holding 
capacii3'. As man3^ mcmbeis of the fashion- 
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able world as could obtain admittance did 
so, with the desire of seeing the famous 
Sir Maurice Ogilvie, the man of fashion, the 
friend of Royalty, and, more than aU, the 
man whojwas accused of the crime of mur- 
dering tlie famous London Music Hah singer 
Despite Maurice’s entreaties, a weU-known 
barrister had been engaged by Mr Sherrard 
to watch liis interests This, however, did 
not prevent Maurice from declaring that he 
was none other than the man whose name 
was mentioned in the warrant produced by 
the English detective for his arrest The 
proceedings were very brief, extending in 
all to something less than half-an-hour. 
Then the customary documents were made 
out, and Maurice was formaUy handed over 
to the charge of Berndge, for conveyance 
to the Mother Country. The mail-boat was 
due to sail on the following morning. 

That afternoon Harbndge entered Maunce’s 
cdl and informed him that Mr. Sherrard and 
a lady had called to see him. 

“ Is there anything to prevent my seeing 
visitors ^ ” Maunce asked 

“ Nothmg,” his friend replied. “ Berridge 
has no objection, and I am sure I have none. 
I only wish I could do more for you.” 
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“ Then, for Heaven’s sake, lei me sec her 
and get it over,” said Mauiice. His face had 
turned as white as death. Then, to himself, 
he added : Poor little Nina ! What can I 
soy to comfort her ^ Heaven help me * This 
inter\aew is likely to be a painful one for both 
of us ! ” ’ , , 

Harbridge had meanwhile withdrawn, and 
almost immediately afterwai'ds there was a 
rustle of skirts, and Nina entered the cell. 
With a piteous cry she threw herself into her 
lover’s arms, and clung to him as if she were 
determined never to leave him again. For 
more than a minute neither of them spoke. 
Then she raised her streaming eyes to 
Maurice’s face. 

“ My love, my own dear love,” she cried 
” V hat can I say to comfort you ? O'Mauncc, 
Maurice, what can I say ? ” 

” Say onlji' that you love me, dear, and 
that you still believe in my innocence,” he 
replied. 

” I should do that against the testimony 
of all the vorld,” she answered. ” Nothing^ 
will ever shake my belief in your innocence. 
You would not be my own tine lover if you 
v;crc as guilty as they say.” 

He did his best to soothe her, but it was 
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a well-nigh hopeless task. For upwards of 
lialf-an-hour they tallced together. Of their 
farewell I can tell you nothing. No descrip- 
tion of it has been^ or ever will be, given to 
me. All I do know is that when the time 
came for 'them to part, Nina was carried 
in a fainting condition from her lover’s cell, 
and was laid upon the sofa in the inspector’s 
room. As soon as she reached her father’s 
house again, a doctor were sent for, and an 
hour later her condition was declared to be 
serious. 

" She must be kept absolutely quiet,” said 
the medical gentleman “Excitement of any 
kind at this juncture may prove fatal. I 
regret having to say so, but there is very 
grave danger of brain fever setting in. The 
shock she has received to-day has been a se- 
vere one, and, commg on the top of this general 
weakness, has had an easier victory than it 
would otherwise have won. I shall send you 
two nurses to-night, one of whom must be 
with your daughter continually.” 

.Next mormng Maunce was conducted on 
board the mail-boat at an early hour. He 
and Berridge were to share the same cabin, 
and for the next six weeks weie to spend 
their lives in the most dismal of intimate asso- 
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ciations. It was far from a pleasant period 
to look forward to, tlie more so as Maunce 
was aware that every one on board knew of 
the charge against him. At noon the great 
steamer left the quay, and made her way 
slowl3>' out into the bay. From Ins port-hole 
Llaurice could catch a glimpse of Mr. Sherrard^s 
house, perched on the hill above one of the 
manj^ lovely baj^s that grace what is, to my 
mind, the most beautiful harbour in the 
world. Nina was under that roof, doubtless 
flunking of him, and. watching the vessel 
disappear, carrying with it the man she loved 
so well. A few minutes later the house was 
lost to his \’iew, and he sat himself dowm on 
his cabin locker and buried liis face in Iiis 
hands 

Had Nina gone out of liis life for ever ? 



CHAPTER XIV 


All through the week that followed Maurice^s 
departure from Sydney, Miss Sherrard^s con- 
dition was decidedly senous. The gravest 
mental troubles were feared, and doctors and 
nurses were in constant attendance upon her. 
Her father’s anxiety knew no bounds He 
perambulated the house and the gardens 
like a madman, wilhng to do anything that 
lay in his power, but knowing himself to be 
powerless to avert the impending catastrophe. 

On the day that the newspapers had 
announced the fact that the mail-boat had 
left Albany for Colombo, he was sitting in his 
daughter’s room, watching the pale face upon 
the pillow, when she suddenly sat up and 
looked fixedly at him. 

Papa,” she said, “ I know that you love 
me. Do you want to save my life ? ” 

“ My darhng,” he answered, fearing that 
some new complication had arisen, and that 
it behoved him to summon the nurses and 
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doctors, ** how can you think of asking me 
such a question ? You know, that I would 
%wllingly lay do\vn my life to save yours” 

” Then j^ou must do as I ask you at once,” 
she said, with feverish excitememt, " ” Go 
at once and book two passages for England 
in the next boat that sails. Whatever hap- 
pens, I must follow Maurice. I have a pre- 
sentiment that if I stay here I shall die. . 
Don’t argue with me, papa, but I beseech you 
do as I ask of you.” 

” But, dear, you are not at all in the con- 
dition to travel,” her father expostulated. 

” God will give me the necessary strength,” 
she replied. ” I feel as certain as I can be 
of anything that, if I remain here, nothing 
can save me. I must be near ]\Iaurice. Oh, 
papa, I pray you to do as I ask of you, IT 
you desire to make me happy you cannot do 
anytliing better,” 

To humour her, he promised to do as she 
wished, and a little later made his way to 
the doctor’s residence m order to hoar what 
he thought of his daughter’s strange request. 
The medico was silent for a few moments, 
after lie liad heard Mr. Sherrard out. Tiien 
he said ; — 

” It seems a desperate remedy, but, after 
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aU, this is a desperate case. Do you know, 
lilr. Shcrrard, if I were in your place, I should 
be inclined to try it. The sea air and the 
excitement of preparing for the voyage — 
to say notliing of the knowledge that she is 
following the man she loves — ^may chance to 
set your daughter up. Indeed; I should not 
be surprised if this was exactly what would 
happen. At an5^ rate, there can be no harm 
in leadmg her to beheve that you are unlling 
to agree to her proposal ** 

As may be supposed, Mr. Sherrard was 
only too desirous of doing an3dlung that lay 
in his pover to help his daughter towards 
recover3^ Therefore, from tlie doctor’s house 
he drove to the office of one of the steamship 
companies, where he engaged two passages 
for London. He then returned to his ovm 
house, and laid tlie receipt for the money paid 
before his daughter. 

“ Thank you, papa dear,” she said. “ Now 
I think you ^viU. see that I shall soon get 
well. In fact I feel better already ” 

Strange though it may appear, it is never- 
theless true that, from that moment, Nina 
was a difierent being — ^so much so, in fact, 
that when tlie. doctor next called to see her 
he even expressed his surprise at the change. 
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“ It is the most wonderful transformation 
I have ever seen ! ” he said to Mr . . Sherrard 
afterwards in the sanctity of the drawing 
room. “ It may well be said that desperate 
cases are often best treated by desperate 
remedies. Be careful, however, and do not 
allow her to overtire herself. If the present 
improvement continues I certainly .think 
she will be quite capable of undertaking the 
voyage.” 

In due course, and not a moment too soon 
for Nina, the mail-boat, next on the list to 
that by winch Maurice had sailed, left the 
port of S5'^dney, homeward bound. She had 
her full complement of passengers, but of 
all the number there was scarcely one so 
eager to push on, scarcely one who took such 
an absorbing interest in the records of each 
da^^’s run as Mr. Sherrard's daughter. For- 
tunately for her peace of mind, none of the 
passengers knew her secret ; on the contrary, 
all who noticed it, ascribed her anxiety to 
reach England to an ardent desire to be there 
in time for the great national pageant, \vhidi 
was attracting themselves, together with 
inhabitants of most of the , great nations 
of the earth. How were the}' to know that, 
night and moming in her cabin, she knelt 
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down and prayed for an unhappy man who 
was being borne across the ocean to stand 
his trial for a deed of which she was certain 
he W'as innocent. 

After what seemed an eternity, they left 
the Australian coast behind them, and the 
vessel’s head was pointed for Ceylon. In 
ten days, or thereabouts, they should reach 
Colombo, and then half their momentous 
journe}' would have been accomplished. 
It would even be something, Nma told her- 
self, to look upon a landscape on wluch, for 
a moment, his dear eyes had rested 

It might here be seated with advantage 
that Captain Ferrier, the commander of the 
vessel by which they were travelhng, and 
Mr. Sherrard were old friends. In consequence 
the latter was aware that anything he might 
tell the other would be treated as strictly 
confidential. For this reason he found an 
early occasion to malce him acquamted 
with his daughter’s love story. The Cap- 
tain, with all a sailor’s kindliness of heart, 
from that moment laid himself out to do 
everything in his power to promote the 
comfort and peace of mind of his friend’s 
daughter. Among other things, he per- 
mitted her the pse of his o-vm pnvate cabin 
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on the bridge, where she would be at 
libert}'’ to read and W’oik, out of earshot of 
the frivolous chattering and gossiping of the 
promenade deck. He was the possessor of a 
daughter of tlie same age as Nina, and this 
may possibly have made him more S5nnpa- 
thetic 

At last the}’’ reached Colombo. Nina, unable 
to bear the noise and excitement of the deck be- 
low, where the Singhalese jewellers andpedlars 
were displaying their wares to the passengers, 
retreated to the haven of rest permitted her 
on the bridge. With the exception of the 
officer on duty, she had tlie place to herself, 
for the captain was below*, busily engaged 
with the agent, and the man at the w'hcci 
was no longer required , Mr. Sherrard had 
been occupied in liis cabin, but had left it 
and w*as on his way to the purser’s office with 
some letters he had written, and which he 
desired to post, when the latter official ac- 
costed Iiim in the alley ’way. ^ 

“ note has’ just come aboard for you, 
Mr, Sherrard,*’ he said, " from a gentleman 
who is staying at the Grand Oriental. H 
you will allow me, I will get it for you. It is 
in my office.” 

ilc did so, and ^fi, SUcn'ard opened it, to 
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find, mth some astonishment, that it was 
signed John PhiUipson, and was to the effect 
that the nTiter had received important news 
concerning Sir Maurice Ogilvie which he 
would be glad to impart to Mr. Sherrard if he 
could make it convenient to come ashore to see 
the wTiter at the Grand Oriental. 

“ I will certainly go at once,” said Mr. 
Sherrard to himself, and returnmg to his 
Oabin, obtained his helmet and a white um- 
brella, and descended to a boat alongside. 

” Wdiere are you off to ? ” mquired the 
skipper, who had come to the rails of the 
promenade deck. 

am called ashore on important business,” 
the other replied. ” Tell my daughter, ^vill 
you, that I shall be back in an hour or so ? ” 

On reaching the wharf Mr. Sherrard made 
his way up the gentle inchne that leads to 
the Grand Oriental Hotel, so well kno\vn to 
every visitor to Australia and the Farther 
East. 

'' Do you happen to have a gentleman 
named PhiUipson stajdng here ? ” he inquired 
of the clerk in the office. 

Yes, sir,” the man answered. ” I beheve 
he has just gone up to his room. Is your 
name Sherrard ? ” 
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" Yes, that is my name/* the squatter 
replied. “ I should be glad if I could see 
IMr. Pliillipson with as little delay as possible.” 

” In that case, perhaps you would like to 
go up to Ins room, sir ? ’* 

When Mr Sherrard had agreed to tliis pro- 
posal, a servant was summoned, and ordered 
to conduct the gentleman to Mr. PhiUipson's 
room. When they reached it the man 
knocked once upon the door, and then, with- 
out wailing for an answer, threw it open for 
Mr. Sherrard to enter. The latter did so, 
to find himself in a cool, airy room, at the 
window' of wduch a man w'as standing witli 
his back tow'ards him. If appearances w‘erc 
to be believed he had not heard the knock or 
the noise of the door opening. 

” Sir. Philhpson, I presume ? ** Sir. Sher- 
rard began. 

On hearing his voice, the other swung 
round. 

Then Mr. Sherrard found himself standing 
face to face with Sir Maurice Ogilvie I 



CHAPTER XV 

Mr. Sherrard’s surpnse may be better 
imagined than descnbed He stared at the 
man before him very much as if he were look- 
ing at a ghost 

“ You ? ” he cried at last. “ What on 
earth, man, does this mean ? In the name of 
all that’s wonderful, what are you doing 
here ? ” 

Maurice hastened towards him, and held 
out his hand. 

“My kind old friend,” he said, his voice 
shaking with emotion, “ it means many things. 
First and foremost it means that I am free ; 
more important still, it means that I have 
been proved innocent of the crime that was 
brought against me.” 

Mr. Sheirard has since confessed that he 

I 

felt as if the world were spinning round with 
him at the rate of a million miles a second. 
He sank down into a chair, too beivildered 
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to speak. At last he found his voice, but all 
he could say then was : 

" I knew you were innocent ! I have said 
so from the beginning I ” 

^^^len he recovered somewhat he begged 
Maurice to furnish him with further partic- 
ulars. 

“ You shall hear everything," said Maurice. 
" Goodness alone knows I shall never tell 
another story with half so much joy or thank- 
fulness. To-da3% when I saw your boat enter 
the harbour, I felt as if I could have taken the 
whole world in m3'‘ arms and have embraced 
it. One has to suffer like I have done these 

t. 

last few 35'ears to understand what it means 
to be really free, and to be able to look one’s 
fellow man in the face without a trace of 
fear,” 

" But how did you Icnow that we were on 
board that boat ? " Sherrard inquired. 

" Inspector Da\ndson, or Harbridgc, tele- 
graphed to me," Maurice replied. 

"Ah, I underetand. And now continue 
3-our story." 

" Well, as 3'ou know, I left SydnC3^ in 
charge of Inspector Benidgc, of Scodand 
Yard. He treated me with the utmost con- 
sideration, and before, wc had been many 
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days at sea, I believe we were as good friends 
as two men, under similar conditions, could 
hope to be. In due course we put in here. 
According to rules laid down I was not per- 
mitted to go on deck while the vessel was 
in port, so I spent the first hour or so of our 
arrival in my cabin, pretending to read, though 
in reality thinking of Nina and of you. 
^Vhere Berridge was I could not say, nor 
did I trouble myself very much about him 
About half an hour from the time that we were 
due to leave here, however, he came below, 
and unlocked the cabin door, As soon as I 
set eyes on his face I could see that some- 
thing unusual had occurred. ‘ Sir Maunce,” 
he said, closing the door behind him as he 
spoke, ^'IVe news for you that I venture to 
think will cause you no small amount of 
happiness.* 

“I shook my head. My hfe just then 
seemed so devoid of hope that I could not 
see how happiness could ever come into it 
again; I inquired, however, what his news 
might be. 

“ ‘ It is neither more nor less than that you 
are a free man,’ he answered ‘ And I know 
this,’ he continued, * I was never so glad to 
give a man good tidings before.’ 
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" ‘ But tell me all about it/ I said, feeling 
sick and giddy with fear lest his tidings 
might not be true. * I cannot believe it 5 ^et.' 

^ You may rely upon what I have said 
being nght/ he went on. ‘Tliis is what 
has happened Soon after we arrived in 
harbour this morning, the Commissioner of 
Police came aboard bringing with him a 
letter he had received two or three days before 
from the Home Secretary. It was to the effect 
that the real murderer of the girl. Burl, 
commonly known as Connie Plantagenet, 
had been discovered. It appears he was 
in prison at Poitland. His sentence was a 
lifer for robbery with violence. \\Tiilc work- 
ing in the quarries he was crushed by a laige 
stone, which fell upon liim. Finding that 
his case was hopeless, and being anxious to 
clear his conscience as far as possible before 
he died, he confessed that on the night that 
j'ou left London, he was in Musgrave Street, 
near Shaftesbury Avenue, He was slaning - 
and desperate. He had no money, and nothing 
in the woild save the rags he was wearing 
and a razor which he had been unable to pavrn. 
When, therefore, a brougham came along, and 
he noticed that a girl sat inside it w^ith a neck- 
lace of diamonds lound her throat, he sud- 
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denly decided, after he had seen you alight, to 
become possessed of the jewels. No one 
was near him, so he hastened across the road, 
opened the door of the vehicle very quietly, 
and got in without attracting the coachman’s 
attention. It appears that the latter was 
looking after you. The girl, finding the 
strange ruffian beside her, was about to raise 
an alarm, but before she could do so, he had 
seized her by the throat, and with one stroke 
of the razor had killed her. Then a block m 
the traffic caused a stoppage of about five 
mmutes. While it lasted, and the coach- 
man was having an altercation with a cab- 
man on his nght, the assassin opened the 
door on the left and ahghted as qmetly as he 
had got in No one appeared to have ob- 
served his action, or to have detected that 
there was anything wrong in the carnage. 
His story, however, has been amply corro- 
borated since, and the fact proved that he 
sold half of tlie diamonds to a dealer m Pans 
and the remainder to a Jew in Amsterdam.’ 

“ I can assure you, Mr. Sherrard,” Maurice 
went on, “ that as soon as I heard aU this I 
broke down completely. I could scarcely 
beheve that I was free, free to return to 
Sydney, and, if you would give her to me, free 
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to claim Nina’s hand. Free to go wherever I 
pleased ; all the world over to be known by 
my own name, and once more to live my life as 
an honest man.” 

“ But why did we not hear of this before 
we left Sydney ? ” 

I am of opinion that it could only have 
been known to the authorities after your 
departure.” 

As was aftenvards discovered, this theory 
proved to be correct. Harbridge had tele- 
graphed to Mr. Sherrard at Albany. The 
message, however, did not catch him, as tlie 
vessel had sailed before it had arnvcd. 

After Maurice had finished Ins story a 
silence fell upon the pair for a few moments. 

”-We must break the news carefully to 
Nina,” said Mr. Sherrard. ” In the present 
state of her health the shock may prove too 
much for her. She has been very poorly 
since you said good-bye to her.” 

“Don’t tliey say that good news never 
kills ? ” said Maurice. “ However, have your 
w'ay. After such weeks of agon3'^ I can afford 
to wait a little.” 

“ No, you shall not v.'ait,” said the otlier. 
“ You must hasten aboard with me at once. 
Come along, Sir William PhilHpson Patterson 
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Ogilvie, and yon shall be presented to the 
girl who has loved you through thick and thin, 
through good and ill report, and who will 
make you one of the best wives that ever 
mortal man had.” 

“Amen to that,” said Maurice. "How 
I shall be able to make it up to her for her 
behef m me I cannot say.” 

“Make her happy, that is all I ask of you,” 
said Mr. Sherrard. “ For my part I beheve 
you will be able to do that. Oh, Ogilvie, my 
lad — ^for I must caU you by that name now — 
you cannot imagine how happy I am. I feel 
as if a weight that had been crushing me for 
months past, had been suddenly hfted from 
my shoulders Now let us make our way to 
the boat ” 

Side by side the two man descended to the 
basement of the hotel When Maunce had 
paid his bih they hastened down to the wharf. 
A boat was soon procured, and they thereupon 
set off for the steamer. Though they care- 
fully studied the faces of the passengers at 
the bulwarks, there was no sign of Nma to be 
discovered there For this, as you may sup- 
pose, they were devoutly thankful Having 
reached the promenade deck, Mr. Sherrard 
bade his companion go to the smoking- 
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room, ordering him not to leave it until he was 
summoned elsewhere He himself ascended 
the ladder to the bndge, where he found the 
captain in earnest conversation with his 
daughter. 

Ferrier,” he said as he approached them, 
“ if you flirt so abominably with my girl I shall 
have to tell your wife wiien next I come to 
England. What do you sa}^ Nina ? ” - 

There was something about her father’s 
manner that 'caused the girl to look at him 
in surprise When she had seen him that 
morning he had seemed almost like an old 
man Now^ he had recovered all his buoyancy, 
and appeared to be as happj^ as ever she had 
seen him. While she was so unhappy it 
seemed almost unldnd of him to jest. With 
a little sigh she resumed the work she had 
in hand and resoh'ed to tJimk no more about 
it. 

** Just a word wath you in private, Ferrier, 
if you don’t mind,” said Mr. Sherrard. 

By ail means,” said the captain. ” Come 
along to the chart-room. We shall be alone 
there.” 

When the door was shut upon them tlic 
captain turned to his companion. 

” Look here, Sherrard,” he said, ” there’s 
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something the matter with 5mu. \^niat is it ? 
You look as if you had heard good news ” 

“ And so I have/’ the other returned, rub- 
bing his hands together as he spoke. ’’ Such 
news as I have not heard for many a long day. 
Femer, you must congratulate me. I’ve got 
to break it to my daughter, and how to do it 
I can’t tlunk. It will kill her with pure 
thankfulness ” 

“ Ah I ” said the captain “ Then the news 
concerns Sir Maurice Ogilvie ^ " 

“ I should rather tlnnk it did,” Mr Sher- 
rard rephed ” Man ahve, mil you beheve me 
when I tell you that* the real murderer has 
been discovered and that Ogilvie is free ? 
He’s in the smoldng room at this moment, 
waiting to come up ” 

” But what brought it all about ? ” 

” I’ll tell you A letter from the Home 
Secretary met them here, and in consequence 
Ogilvie was i:eleased forthmth They have 
discovered the man who did the deed He 
confessed at Portland. What shall I say to 
Nina ? ” 

“ My dear sir,” the captain returned, ** if 
you wiU be guided by me, you will leave the 
matter in my hands. You are not in a con- 
dition to break the news to your daughter. 
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You would frighten her to death. Now go 
do\TO to Ogil\'ie and bring him up here. I 
will see ]Miss Nma, and break the matter to 
her as gently as I know how.” 

“ Go then, and may good luck attend you. 
I*m off to fetch Maunce ” 

The captain departed on his errand, while 
Mr. Sherrard went down the ladder to the 
smoking-room. There he found Maurice, 
pacing up and doivn in an agony of impatience. 
Together they ascended to the chart-room, 
where they were presently joined by the 
captain. 

Sir ^Maurice,” said the latter, when they 
had been introduced, ” allow me to offer you 
my most hearty congratulations on your 
good fortune. You have suffered a great deal, 
and most unjustly. However, if I know 
anything about this sort of thing, the future 
will make ample amends to you. Will you 
come with me to see JIiss Sherrard ? ” 

Talcing J^Iaurice by the arm he led him 
towards his own cabin, the door of which he 
opened, !Maurice entered, and saw before 
him a girl, with a pale sweet face, supporting 
herself by a chair. 

'^Maurice,” cried a voice that flcv; to 
the centre of Ins heart, and stayed there. 
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Maurice, my darling 1 At last you have 
come-back to me.” 

Ten minutes or so later, Mr. Sherrard, who 
could wait no longer, entered the cabin with 
what appeared to be a desire to shake every- 
one by the hand, at one and the same time. 
Never was an old gentleman so excited ! 
When the captain's steward burst in upon 
them unexpectedly, it was he who pushed him 
out again, and, so rumour has it, thrust into 
the astonished youth's hand a Bank of England 
note for five pounds, “with his blessing and 
good wishes for a happy marriage ! ” 

Of course the news of Maurice’s release 
spread like lightning through the ship, and 
when the httle party had collected their bag- 
gage, and had announced their intention of 
returning to the shore in order to await the 
arrival of the next boat back to Austraha, the 
entire ship’s company — ^first second and steer- 
age passengers, to say nothing of sailors and 
firemen — attended to witness their depart- 
ure, and gave them three ringing cheers, that 
might have been heard at the Cinnamon 
Gardens. Not the feeblest of them all was 
the voice of the captam’s steward. 

4: He % 4c 4! 
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Foremost among tlie many famous Austra- 
lian Pastoralist firms of to-daj’’ may be reck- 
oned that of Sherrard and Ogilvie, who own 
properties in no less than four of the five 
colonies If you were to search the country 
through, yon would not find a happier couple 
than Sir Maurice and Lady Ogilvie. 

The baronetcy, I understand, is not likely 
to become extinct, for the reason that there 
are two exceedingly handsome and healthy- 
looking young gentlemen in reserve to carry 
on the line Sometimes, though she trios 
not to think of it, Nina recalls that truly 
awful time when she thought Maurice was 
lost to her for ever. She has found her con- 
solation, however, in the love of a good hus- 
band, and that of her children. As for Mr. 
Sherrard, her father, he has proved himself 
one of the most indulgent of grand-parents. 
The eldest bo}? he prophesies, will be as good 
a manager of a Station as his father , while 
the second, he thinks, may eventual^ become 
an admiral, having a strong predilection for 
the sea. There is, however, a certain bonnic 
little maid with beautiful eyes, tliatshehas in- 
herited from her mother, who, I fancy, what- 
ever he may say to the contrary, holds his 
heart in the hollov.- of her hand. 
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** Let her only be as good a woman as her 
mother/^ says tlie father, when the old 
gentleman speaks to him about her, “ and I 
shall be satisfied.” 


THE END 
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